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EVER before has there been available within the covers of 

€ a low-priced song book such a wealth of desirable song 

material as is contained in The SILVER BOOK of Songs. 

There is not only ample material for all purposes and all occasions and 

for all grades from first to ninth, but the musical settings are definitely 

suited to the needs of these grades. There are plenty of unison, two-part, 

and three-part arrangements for all teaching needs, besides a considerable num- 
ber of four-part arrangements for assembly and community use. 





. . PRIMARY SONGS The primary list includes folk songs, nursery songs, singing games and composed 


preys with a wide range of subject matter relating to pets, nature, the home, and other things interesting 
to the little ones. 


UNISON SONGS The unison songs for intermediate and upper grades are principally folk. Some of these 
are very rare, for example, those of Icelandic and Hawaiian origin; others are well-known and treasured by every- 
one. All have been carefully arranged with delightful texts which enhance the melodies. 


PART SONGS For two, three, and four part singing, there is many “The SILVER BOOK” satisfies the demand for musically supe- 
a happy “find” for the upper grade and junior high school teacher rior songs that interest the child and which will be useful in cor 
because of the quality, suitability, simplicity, and vocal arrange relating singing with other curricula. Because of its scope, its 
ment of the song The part songs consist, first, of a fine group organization and musical excellence, The SILVER BOOK of Songs 
for two voices, among which are several in descant form; then there will prove useful either as a basal or co-basal course in music or 
is a group for three part unc hanged voices and others for three part as a supplementary song book 

changing voices; and, finally, a good ¢ of songs in standard four 

part arrangement but with tenors not too high and basses not too The following table of contents classified by voice arrangement 
low In addition, there are some good rounds, so useful in the will give some idea of the unique character of the book and will 
teaching of part singing. suggest many reasons why it will prove useful in all schools. 


Contents of “The SILVER BOOK” Classified by Voice Arrangement 


Nearly all of the study songs in “The SILVER BOOK” are available on Victor Records. 





























Unison Twenty Froggies Went to Owl and the Pussy-Cat, The May Is Here 
(Canon) Nocturne 
Airplane, The Twinkle, Little Star Pop! ¢ Now the Day Is Over 
A-Hunting We Will Go House-Top Song Ocean Trails 
Ipine Horn, The ed Pipers Susie, O Come, All Ye Faithful 
Th lo the Old Black Joe 
Fallit 1 Three Part Over the | a) tek te eae 
al ir he P ver the River an ough l dredth 
Wind the Bobbin (Sasmeneee Voices) the Wood Praise God, from Whom 
1s no RF Passing By All Blessings Flow 
All t te oy I racehe dean re Tentiny on the Old Camp Santa Lucia 
om il the B e Here ring a Torei, Jeanet Ground Silent Night 
The Sala ee ae Isabella There Are Many Flags Softly Now the Light of Da 
. Belo = Le $ Love On H i t Home Wonderful Inn, The Spring Heaven 
eg aa aby ; Pe Wraggle-Taggle Gypsies Stars of the Summer Night 
sil SON our yeTS Star-S > , ar. The 
Canoein Mountain Herd-Boy's Song, Four Part Se Cope Le preunerasnn 
Cradle Son The (Mixed Voices) el ici pales 9 . 
~ Sons Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 
One St ting Early Daffodils, The O Spirit Sweet of Summer America When Morning Gilds the Sky 
One Su Toh n 2 Feasting by the Ocean Time America, the Beautiful 4 ome ; 
acl Froggies’ School, The Patient Stat Columbia, the Gem of the Rounds 
Robin, The Golden Slumbers Kiss Your ’ersephone’s Return _ Ocean Are You Sleeping, Brother 
m, The Sail Swift, White Ship Eyes (Descant) © Flowers Con bite John ? 
Spanis ts Ladies Silver B ook Theme Song, The coe Morning Summer-Night’s Dream Dixie i. Come, Follow 
Rleeny Fishes, The Idle Hours Taps tee lo + Pe, 2 * Early to Be 1 
T vias takes : Rens, The Island Song There Is My Home ‘aith o r Fathers Flower rl, The 
ie iin } .Pany Keener. The Whistling Farmer Boy First Noel, The Good-Night 
I Thanks for the Pony Le Moulin God of Our Fathers Hey! Ho! To the Greenwood 
. . tormy S # Mo i0d of athers Jreenwood 
A-Wooing Stormy ail, A o tahitie Rew Three Part Gypsying COs ae, 
Setaein: Little Man, A (Changing Voices) Holy, Holy, Holy Lovely Evening 
me Tel Bethe Mill, The All Through the Night Holy Spirit, Truth Divine Old Round 
The — scone cae My love ’s an Arbutus At Pierrot’s Door How Gentle God’s Commands Sweetly Sings the Donkey 
the Housewife, she ch van Ni ind D Auld Lang Syne It Came Upon the Midnight Turn Again, Whittington 
} pa "hankful Song, 4 Oo De ir, Wh: a Can the Mat- Birds’ Ball, The Clear Under the Greenwood Tree 
Happy Farmer, The To Italy ter Be (Descant) Blacksmith, The Tinden Tree, The White Sand and Gray Sand 
He Didn’t Think rroika, The On Land and Sea Blow the Man Down Love's "old Sweet Song Year’s at the Spring, The 


Large type, well spaced. and most legible is used in “The SILVER BOOK”. The cover stock is similar in durability to that used 


on telephone directories. The center four pages are of very strong paper through wie h the stitches hold securely. 


PRICES: 25c ea., postpaid ; 2 to 99—20c ea., postpaid ; 100 or more—$17.50 a hundred, transportation extra. Wt., per 100 copies, 30 Ibs. 


Accompaniment Edition of The Silver Book of Songs 


A reprint of the student edition but with complete colorful piano binding’? which allows the leaves to lie perfectly flat on the piano. 
arrangements also included which materially enhance the voice parts PRICES: $1.00 a copy, postpaid ; two or more—90c ea., postpaid, or 
yet are easily played This edition has a newly patented ‘spiral S0c ea., transportation extra. Wt. ea., 10 oz. 


Complete descriptions of all of our other publications are given in our catalog mailed to you recently. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 436 South Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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Darty Dritts 1n GuM MASSAGE now have a regular place in the curriculum of thousands of schools today. Rotating the finger on the outside of the jaw 
from the base of the gums toward the teeth is the classroom drill, while teachers explain how to use the tooth brush at home for massage. 


This Classroom Crusade for Healthy Gums 
and Sound Teeth goes on and on! 


Te teachers know that interesting 
lessons are always learned best. And 
that’s why thousands of American educa- 
tors have turned to class drills in gum 
massage. For the daily lesson in massag- 
ing the gums keeps children highly in- 
terested while they acquire a knowledge 
of oral hygiene that brings them inesti- 
mable health benefits later in life. 
Dental science points out that today’s 
soft, well-cooked foods rob gums of their 
natural exercise. And unexercised, neg- 
lected gums become weak, flabby. They 
tend to bleed. “Pink tooth brush” appears 


E Our modern diet of soft, too-well-cooked foods 

deprive gums of exercise. Gums need massage 
to supply this work and stimulation they must 
have for health. 


Published in the interest of Better Health 


—a condition warning that more serious 
gum troubles may lie ahead—gingivitis, 
Vincent’s disease, even pyorrhea. 

Teach your pupils the health lesson of 
gum massage. For this massage supplies 
the work and exercise that gums need to 
stay firm and healthy. The classroom 
method is to rotate the index finger— 
representing the tooth brush—on the out- 
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side of the jaw from the base of the gums 
toward the teeth. 

To aid the massage, many dentists ree- 
ommend Ipana Tooth Paste. For not only 
does this splendid modern dentifrice keep 
teeth clean and sparkling white, but it is 
especially designed to help the massage 
restore healthy firmness to the gums. 

Try Ipana yourself. First, clean your 
teeth with it. Then rub a little extra Ipana 
into your gums. Follow this treatment 
faithfully. You'll have whiter, brighter 
teeth, firmer, healthier gums, and a mini- 
mum of worry about “pink tooth brush.” 





-) At home before a mirror children see how 
pressure whitens the gums for a moment be- 
fore fresh blood replaces the sluggish blood 
dispersed by the massage, 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 18387 
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FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME: PRY Aa BNUTRITION, | 
PERSONAL CARE, DENTAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CO@;ES' AE Roepe aXERCISE 



















femmes Young bodies require play and exercise. 
Chewing gum affords a special, enjoyable 
exercise beneficial to teeth and youth- 
ful facial contours. So, it follows logically 
that there is a reason, a time and place for 


chewing gum. 
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During the 1934-35 school term we paid 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS SS 


ly $99.50. Here is real value 


his olfer to schools only. Over 
otter. 


to Pennsylvania teachers who were sick or injured. Bs ites i aera RM 


. Complete with case. 


Many of these teachers had no other income. , Wot tr dea nd cmp noon, Ruse on 

“ZF BASS CAMERA CO. 

TODAY S 179 W. Madison St., Chicago 

is the time for you to make sure that you will re- 
ceive your 











PAY CHECK EDUCAT’L FILM DIRECTORY 


regularly during the 1935-36 school term. “MOTION PICTURES OF THE WORLD” 
World Peace Foundation says: “A veritable film 
library of the world’s culture and customs....invaluable 


INSURE YOUR INCOME ae ee 


INTERNAT’L EOUGAT’L PICTURES, Inc. 
with our new Teacher’s Income Protection Policy. 0 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 














The Pennsylvania Casualty Co, | icicc esse: ess enact u ia oc 


county in Pennsylvania. The work is dignified, 
profitable and pleasant. Car an asset hut not 
abso'utely essential. Write us with full particu 
‘ lars in regard to yourself and I will arrange per- 
Home Office - - - Lancaster, Pennsylvania anat Phe anotag y “™ 


E. J. MAXEY, P.O. Box 334, Meadville, Pa. 





(A LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY) 
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The UNIT-ACTIVITY 
READING SERIES 


As an aid to teachers everywhere in meeting 
the changing demands in elementary education, 
this distinctive series has been prepared. 





By NILA BANTON SMITH 


Dean, School of Education, Whittier College. Formerly 
Supervisor in Elementary Schools, Detroit. Author of 
“American Reading Instruction,’’ co-author of ‘‘Reading 
Activities in the Primary Grades,” etc. 


TOM’'S TRIP (Pre-Primer) 


The social studies and science topics which 
AT HOME AND AWAY (Primer) 


most frequently form the backbone of the ele- 


s 





mentary curriculum form the core around which 
the material of the series is organized. The low 
vocabulary burden per page and systematic repe- 
tition of vocabulary make these books unusually 
The art work is exceptional in design, page 
layout, and execution; it injects a distinctive qual- 


easy. 


ity into the appearance of school readers. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


41 Union Square ° ‘ . 


IN CITY AND COUNTRY (First Reader) 
ROUND ABOUT YOU (Second Reader) 
NEAR AND FAR (Third Reader) 


A rich and unique program of accessory material 
is being prepared and will be published shorily. 


- New York City 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE FOR THE FIRST YEAR 


foes fick schunivesury 
1885 * © : 1935 











CURRICULA for TEACHERS 


Leading to 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
MASTER OF EDUCATION 
DOCTOR OF EDUCATION 


In the Teachers College of Temple University 
there are two distinct groups of curricula; one 
leading to the undergraduate degree of Bache- 
lor of Science, and to the Pennsylvania College 
Provisional Certificate; the other to the grad- 
uate degrees of Master and Doctor of Education. 
To Teachers in service and teachers in prospect, 
opportunity for advancement is offered those 
with the necessary scholastic credentials, plus 
the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


For those unable to attend day 
classes, courses accepted toward 
the undergraduate and graduate 
degrees are offered in the Late 
Afternoon, Evening and Satur- 
day morning. 

Inquiry is invited on any subject in either 
Day or Evening Schools. Full informa- 
tion is available through the Office of the 
Registrar, Dept. P. Desiring appoint- 
ment, phone STE. 7600. 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Broad Street and Mont- 
gomery Avenue 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
FIFTYSECOND YEAR 












WHEN 


you reach Retirement Age 


.. then what? 


WILL YOU LIVE ON YOUR 
PENSION .. OR WILL YOU 


REALLY LIVE? 


Without effort or inconvenience, 
you can assure the latter! 
THIS UNUSUAL PLAN BACKED BY 
24 YEARS $24,000,000 
EXPERIENCE RESOURCES 














by thousands | Offices in Principal Cities 
of the foremost j Dept. pS-2, Wheeling, W. Va. 


business and does it work? | understand this obligates me in no way. 
professional, 


peopleinU.S.A. " Address 








We can place a few teachers in a position to build themselves a permanent, 
profitable career. Write for details and booklet “Career Men”. 
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Teachers and Teachers Organizations 


Ruth Bynum, who wrote the winning article on the 
subject of ‘Teachers and Teachers Organizations,” 
in the contest of the State Teachers Magazine, Inc., 
holds a B.S. degree from the Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers’ College and an A.M. in English from the 


RUTH E. BYNUM 


Webster Groves, Missouri 


T has been said that whenever three Americans find them- 

selves in agreement on any one idea they get together and 
form a club, with president, vice-president, and secretary. 
Undoubtedly there is much truth in this statement, but it is 
not necessarily derogatory. It simply means that Americans 
have realized, more than any other people, the value of col- 
lective action. 

In view of this, it seems hardly necessary to attempt to 
convince teachers of the value of organization, if they wish 
to accomplish very much that is worth while. What argu- 
ment, then, is needed to persuade teachers that membership 
in local and larger organizations is beneficial and necessary ? 
The old readers and copy book maxims should have per- 
suaded them that united action is more effective than indi- 
vidual effort, in general. The discussion, then, concerns 
teachers’ organizations, alone. 

Three questions may be asked by the teacher when he is 
asked to join a local, state, or national group. The first is: 

Have the teachers of America a worth-while cause for 
which to work and definite goals which they wish to reach? 
The answer to this question is certainly in the affirmative. 
If it isn’t we have no business in the profession. Perhaps 
we have never formulated a statement of our educational 
philosophy nor definitely located our ultimate goals. How- 
ever, if we are truly teachers we are quite sure of the value 
of the subject matter, ideas, and ideals which we try to im- 
part, and we have at least some idea of the general direction 
in which we expect to lead our pupils. Our value as teach- 
ers should increase in direct proportion to the clearness with 
which we have defined our philosophy and our objectives. 
Here we discover one great value of professional organiza- 
tions, for the second question which the prospective mem- 
ber may ask is: 

How will professional organizations help us to achieve 
the results which we desire? There are so many ways in 
which they may assist us that a complete answer to this 
question is impossible here, or, indeed, anywhere, for their 
assistance alters with the changing needs of the time. 

A presentation of the most important of the educational 
philosophies is one function of an educational organization. 
No one of these is forced on the members, but a clear state- 
ment makes a choice or a personal formulation less difficult. 

A few years ago a principal asked each of his teachers to 
write a brief statement of his views on the purpose of educa- 
tion, and the value and purpose of his own subject in ac- 
complishing that purpose. The files of local, state, and 
national association journals were a great help in clarifying 
and organizing views and the greatest difficulty was in get- 
ting the magazines which were needed. Someone else often 
got them first. Eventually almost everything needed for 
these statements was found in these educational Journals. 

These Journals are practically priceless as records of the 


University of Missouri. 
Groves school is that of Director of Extensive Read- 
ing in the Junior High School. 
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Her position in the Webster 


history of education since the organization of the Associa- 
tions. The entire progress of educational thought in the 
United States is recorded in them and in the records of 
their proceedings from their birth to the present time. No 
teacher can afford to be ignorant of the contents of these 
volumes. 

A knowledge of aims is not sufficient, however, for ef- 
fective teaching. The publications of our state and national 
associations present methods and tools, as well as philoso- 
phies. Frequently some narrative of one teacher's method 
of meeting a certain situation suggests to others a new ave- 
nue of approach to their own problem. 

National organization gives all teachers the benefit of the 
leadership of the greatest men and women of the profession 
and the local and state associations enlist the help of the 
best people in local and state groups. Without the publica- 
tions of the teacher organizations and without association 
conventions we would have small chance of knowing of and 
using the information and inspiration which the greatest 
teachers and most interested laymen have to offer. 

Educational organizations make possible and encourage 
research, which is one of the most practical tools, as well 
as one of the most effective weapons which the teachers 
possess. With the results of research available one method 
may be measured against another; that procedure can be 
condemned and this justified with a large degree of cer- 
tainty. Figures may occasionally misrepresent but they are 
still the most satisfactory rebuttal to criticisms. A sense 
of conviction, backed by honest statistics, is a weapon which 
will most often defeat the critics of our schools. To be 
honest, research must be extensive, and only organization 
makes this possible in most cases. 

Like every other profession, education needs the right 
sort of publicity. Our educational organizations make edu- 
cational interpretation a part of their business. Articles 
which originate with them appear not only in their pro- 
fessional magazines but in lay publications also. It is within 
their province to interpret education to the public. They 
must present new ideas, justify them, and help to popu- 
larize them. Without the publicity given by the educational 
organizations, teachers would find it very difficult to intro- 
duce new methods and subjects. They help, therefore, to 
make education progressive and popular. 

Another function, and the last to be mentioned here, is 
the political function. Educators must be represented in 
government and the needs of the schools presented to the 
officials. In dealing with politicians who may be influenced 
very largely by personal gain, an organization which repre- 
sents almost a million voters cannot be disregarded, where 
the same number of unorganized individuals would be a 
negligible factor. 

Local, state, and national associations have undoubtedly 
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been largely responsible, through their po- 
litical activities, for government approval 
of their activities and assistance with their 
finances. 
the last question which the teacher may 
ask when requested to join a professional WG 
association. Vp q 

How will membership help me, indi- 
vidually and financially ? 

We are told that a well-known econo- 
mist recently listed the work of the edu- 
cation associations as one of the three 
major factors responsible for the relatively \\ 
large gain in the real earnings of teachers 
in the last decade. Isn’t a raise in salary 
concrete and personal enough? True, our 
earnings have shrunk somewhat in the last 
few years, but it is more than probable 
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that they would have diminished still more 
if the various organizations had not taken 
immediate and effective steps to stop the shrinkage. These 
organizations have been effective also in holding the con- 
tinued confidence of the public in education through a time 
when this confidence was seriously threatened. 

If the professional organizations make us better teachers 
and obtain for us more adequate rewards for our work they 
are certainly deserving of our whole-hearted support. It is 
becoming more and more necessary that education have 
definite aims and effective methods for achieving them. In 
these years when living is becoming increasingly complex 
it is necessary that teachers be more thoroughly equipped 
to train the children to meet the difficulties of life; and in 
these times when living is becoming increasingly expensive 
teachers must have salaries which will provide for decent 
living and adequate professional training. Teacher organi- 
zations help to provide these. They deserve the support 
of teachers. 


Student Leader 


TUDENT LEADER is a publication of interest to all 

wide awake students who want to make the most of 
school life and to their teachers who want to see them get 
the most out of their school careers. The new publication is 
the official organ of the National Association of Student 
Editors, of the Student Graphic Arts Society, and of the 
National Association of Student Government Officers. These 
organizations are activities sponsored for students by the 
Journal of the National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C. 

Student Leader is the successor of Vitalized School Jour- 
nalism, published last year by the National Association of 
Student Editors. It will start as a monthly publication but 
will be issued oftener when there is need of more issues in 
order to serve the needs of the organizations it represents. 

Upon payment of the $1 membership fee in the National 
Association of Student Editors; the $1 fee in the Student 
Graphic Arts Society; or the $1.50 fee in the National As- 
sociation of Student Government Officers, Student Leader 
will be sent for one year, together with such services as each 
organization provides for students who affiliate with it. 
Single subscription price without membership in any of the 
three organizations, $1 per year; in clubs of 10 or more 
students all mailed to one address, 75 cents per year. 


ABINGTON TOWNSHIP increased the salaries of all teach- 
ers, supervisors, and other employees of the district five per 
cent over and above that paid for the school year 1934-35. 


ORGANIZED TEACHERS CAN BUILD 


Altoona High Commence- 
ment Program 


OR its 1935 commencement program, the senior class 

of the Altoona High School presented a series of 
episodes from secondary schools in America, in commem- 
oration of the three hundredth anniversary of secondary 
education in America. 

The first episode was the Boston Latin School. As near- 
ly as possible the furnishings, costumes, and curriculum of 
this scene were those used in the Boston Latin School. By 
means of recitation and discussion the curriculum of the 
school of that time was shown. 

The second episode gave a view of the Philadelphia 
Academy in 1752. Using a visitors’ day in which the stu- 
dents of the school discussed the various subjects which 
were taught, the work of a secondary school of ‘that time 
was shown. 

The third episode was a girls’ high school of about 1825. 
As it was impossible to secure accurate information about 
the Worcester, Mass., School for Girls, this scene did not 
follow any known school, but was designed on the known 
curriculum of girls’ schools of that period. 

For the fourth episode the class re-enacted the first com- 
mencement of the Altoona High School. Through the 
courtesy of graduates of the Altoona High School in 1877, 
complete copies of the material used in the commencement 
were available, and with the exception of the fact that it 
was necessary to eliminate part of the material, the scene 
was an actual replica of the original commencement. Cos- 
tumes which were worn in the original commencement 
were lent by members of the original class or their families. 


The final scene depicted various activities in the Altoona 
High School of today. The work of the vocational, com- 
mercial, science, and home economics departments was 
shown in this final episode. Each department carried on 
as much as possible of their regular school work in this 
scene. The extra-curricular activities of the students were 
shown through work of the Student Senate in its partici- 
pation in the school administration. 

About two hundred members of the class took part in 
these episodes. With the exception of those costumes 
which were borrowed from members of the first class of 
the Altoona High School, all costumes were made in the 
home economics department of the school. All furniture 
and equipment were built in the shops. The dialogue and 
speeches of the first three episodes were written by mem- 
bers of the faculty and of the senior class. 
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America’s Shock Troops 


CHESTER M. SANFORD, Mansfield, Pennsylvania 


FTEN we hear about the shock troops of Mussolini 
.) and Hitler—young men all of them. The fact that 
they so eagerly rallied to the support of these erratic lead- 
ers has aroused concern in the minds of the thoughtful. 
That we haven't a similar army is a source of pride especially 
among educators. That we haven’t such an army in the 
making is a question in the minds of many. 

Given the right kind of background, youth very quickly 
responds to magnetic leaders, following them courageously 
and often blindly. Are we providing this background? 
What is young America thinking and how does it feel 
during these lean years? Is it nursing grievances that may 
later send them forth as crusaders? These are some of the 
thoughts that have been forced to my attention as I have 
met these young people by the thousands in widely scattered 
sections of the country; for, since the depression began, I 
have addressed over 300,000 students and have held per- 
sonal conferences with many of them. 

To expect them to be as ambitious as was the generation 
that preceded them is unreasonable as most of the motives 
that prompted their fathers and mothers to do superior 
work no longer operate. No longer can parents and edu- 
cators talk about the money value of an education nor the 
social distinction that accompanies a college diploma. In 
every community students see those who are educated unable 
to secure jobs in any way commensurable with their training. 

In the early years of the depression students were told 
that as jobs became more difficult to secure the law of the 
survival of the fittest would operate with increasing relent- 
lessness. Accordingly they endeavored to hold their work 
to high standards. Now they see honor students without 
work while those whose grades were low are well placed 
because of pull, as they put it. For example, in a teachers’ 
college with which I am well acquainted the quality of the 
school work seems to bear no relation to the securing of 
a position. If their home towns need teachers and their 
parents are able to bring pressure upon the school boards, 
they secure the positions even though they are among the 
poorest in class work and practice teaching. Although in 
occasional cases this may have discouraged pupils, on the 
whole they go about their work industriously, seeming to 
believe that in the long run hard work brings its own reward. 

The only place where I have been able to detect a let- 
down among students is where school patrons have prac- 
tically forced it by reducing or cutting off entirely educa- 
tional opportunities. This is especially true in the fields 
of music, art, and vocational work. 

The present tendency to eliminate as frills all that is not 
included in the college preparatory work is sure to leave 
nearly one-half of our present high school enrolment, in 
other words all those not academically inclined, unprovided 
for. To require young people to attend school without 
providing a training that is suited to their individual needs 
is unreasonable. To make such provisions and then sud- 
denly take them away from the pupils is fraught with 
danger, especially at a time like this; yet this is precisely 
what is being done. 

It is estimated that not over half the students in our 
high schools are academically inclined. These are well 
provided for and will continue to be. It is the other fifty 
per cent that should give us concern. Usually they come 
from the homes of the laboring classes where already there 
is pronounced discontent because of irregular employment. 
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Reared in this atmosphere they need the best in the edu- 
cational way that we can give them. What, then, is our 
best? According to many it is a broad cultural training. 
This sounds well until put into practice, but as soon as 
this is attempted we are confronted with a problem that to 
date we have been unable to solve the problem of so pre- 
senting cultural subjects that they will appeal to those not 
academically inclined. 

For a decade and more our slogan has been, ‘“The pupil- 
centered school,” and this slogan has worked as attested 
by the fact that 
millions of pupils 
have held them- 
selves to their tasks 
even though many 
of the motives for 
so doing have been 
removed. 

Discover a pu- 
pil’s bent and train 
him _ accordingly 
and he will so en- 
joy the work that 
he will do it well 
without being as 
sured a job when the work is done. This, in my judgment, 
is the only successful way in which we can sell education, 
yet few are advocating it. 

Unfortunately educators have placed too much stress on 
the money value of an education. They seem to have felt 
that this was their best course in order to get public sup- 
port. Now that the job value of an education seems in- 
effective they seem at a loss to know how to sell their 
product. In their attempts to discover new selling argu- 
ments many of them have turned to the cultural value of 
an education. They are to make a high-school education 
worth while from this standpoint only. To provide this 
cultural training they follow lines of least resistance; they 
simply fall back to the high-school curriculum of a genera- 
tion ago, easily forgetting that it was discarded because it 
no longer met the needs of the heterogeneous throngs that 
were knocking at the doors of our high schools. 


A generation ago we were told that our attempts to cram 
all the pupils with academic studies were making them 
either unsocial or anti-social. Our present crime wave 
shows that they were right. Why, then, do we revert to it? 
If we are honest with ourselves we must confess that there 
is only one answer. We are trying to convince ourselves 
that the restricted curriculum is all that we can now afford. 
When told that nations more impoverished than ours have 
never closed their schools for a single day because of the 
World War and subsequent depression, we justify our 
wholesale retrenchment of educational advantages on the 
ground that our program was much more elaborate and 
expensive than theirs. Yes, and precisely to the extent that 
we have kept that program operative, our young people 
have carried on heroically. But I can raise for you an 
army of young people whose anti-social tendencies have 
prepared them to become the shock troops of an erratic, 
magnetic leader who is sure to appear when the time is 
ripe. To do this I must go where the young people are 
deprived of educational advantages that meet their individ- 
ual needs. 


America’s shock troops 


willcome from young peo- 


ple deprived of the educa- 
tional advantages that 


meet their individual 


needs. 








The Challenge of History 


MARGARET DeESCH 


Emaus, Pennsylvania 


more than ever before. This is a result of the intense 
interest manifested in society and mankind. Educators 
realize that in order to mold a socially-minded citizenry, 
the schools must furnish a rich background of historical 
interpretations, in order that the student can intelligently 
help to solve the problems of a complex society. 

During the last two decades, the content of history has 
changed from an assimilation of dates, battles, and events 
to a study of the past as the growth of civilization from 
barbarism to our highly developed society. No longer do 
we teach isolated meaningless facts, but large movements, 
periods, cause and effect relationships. What is the result 
of this changed conception of history? The student ap- 
preciates his heritage. He can understand why he is in- 
debted to Early Man, to the Phoenicians, Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. He discovers 
that they are not separate stories—far removed—to be 
learned for the sake of ‘‘culture” but that they have defi- 
nitely contributed to the civilization which we enjoy today. 

But, history presents a deeper challenge than merely the 
appreciation of the past. The historian must show that 
the movements of nations are perfectly regular, and that, 
like all other movements, they are solely determined by 
their antecedents. If he cannot do this, he is no historian. 
He may be a ¢hronicler or a biographer but higher than 
that he cannot rise. The historian must teach the doctrine 
of uniform sequence, in other words, the doctrine that cer- 
tain events having already happened, certain other corres- 
ponding events will also happen. 


In the moral and the physical world, nothing is 
anomalous; nothing is unnatural; nothing is strange. 
Order, symmetry, and law govern everything. There are 
no contradictions. In the character of a nation, inconsis- 
tency is impossible. 

To solve the great problem of affairs, to detect those 
hidden circumstances which determine the march and 
destiny of nations, and to find, in the events of the past, 
a key to the proceedings of the future should be the work 
of the historians. 

We, as teachers, have formulated a definition of history. 
We say, “History is a study of the past in order to under- 
stand the present.” Historians aim to justify that defini- 
tion. But have we profited by the mistakes of the past? 
Or are we repeating the same mistakes? The student is 
too immature, too plastic, to delve deeply into the subject. 
therefore the historian must show a definite comparison 
between an event or movement in the past, to a correspond- 
ing event or movement in the present. Have the historians 
accomplished this, or have they left it to the student to 
discover the comparisons ? 

The textbook writer, we are told, must subordinate him- 
self as a historian and merely supply the material required 
by non-historically trained teachers. The duties involved 
in the teaching of history should be divided, we are told, 
between teacher and textbook maker, the former determin- 
ing the material needed and the latter supplying it. 
Wherein lies the responsibility of the historian to the 
student; or is he merely writing for a mature mind? 

It seems to me that history, today, presents a great chal- 


H*s. ORY, today, challenges the attention of schoolmen 
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History, today, presents a great challenge to the his- 
torian, the teacher, and the student because of the 
progress and growing complexity of society. 


lenge to the historian, the teacher, and the student because 
of the progress and growing complexity of society. This 
can be accomplished only by definitely and closely allying 
the experiences of the past to similar experiences in the 
present. 


American Education Week 1935 
November 11-17 


N a period of readjustment the interrelation between edu- 
cation and the success of democratic institutions must be 
kept clearly before the people. It is for this reason that 
“The School and Democracy” was chosen as the general 
theme for the 1935 American Education Week observance. 
The following daily topics are suggested: 
Monday, November 11—The School and the Citizen 
Tuesday, November 12—The School and the State 
Wednesday, November 13—The School and the Nation 
Thursday, November 14—The School and Social Change 
Friday, November 15—The School and Country Life 
Saturday, November 16—The School and Recreation 
Sunday, November 17—Education and the Good Life 

American Education Week is officially sponsored by the 
National Education Association, The American Legion, and 
the United States Office of Education. Each year these 
agencies invite other national, regional, state, and local or- 
ganizations interested in the welfare of children to partici- 
pate in the observance. 

The year 1935 is one in which even greater cooperation 
may be expected than during the past few years. The eco- 
nomic situation is improving steadily. The federal govern- 
ment has poured out billions of dollars into various enter- 
prises to facilitate this recovery. In all of these plans for 
improving economic conditions the children of the nation 
must not be forgotten. American Education Week is the 
one time of the year when interest is focused upon children 
and schools in a nationwide celebration. It is hoped that 
every school system in Pennsylvania will take part in this 
observance. 

Each community has particular problems upon which it 
will wish to focus attention during this observance. A local 
American Education Week committee should be established 
in every school system. This committee should seek help- 
ful materials from various sources including the state de- 
partment of education and the state education association. 
It should call for the cooperation of all agencies in the 
community which are friendly to education. These include 
the civic, social, and patriotic organizations such as Rotary 
clubs and American Legion posts; women’s clubs; churches; 
parent-teacher groups; and others. 

The National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C., has prepared helpful materials as 
usual. Write for a list of these materials today. Special 
packets of materials for various levels of the school system 
are available at low cost. 

In order to have an effective observance, it is desirable to 
make plans as early as possible and to set up machinery for 
their execution. ‘‘Every citizen a visitor to the schools 
during American Education Week 1935” is a worth-while 
slogan. 
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Cultivating Teacher Personality 


NATHAN G. MEYER 


Assistant Superintendent, Monroe County Schools 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


TEACHER-personality rating card should help a 
A teacher readily to see teaching qualities in graphic 
form. This implies that these qualities have been defined 
so that a progressive teacher may make a self-rating or a 
fellow-teacher rating. 

Some of the great teachers and educators of our country 
emphasize the fact that teacher-personality can be improved 
if deliberate attention is given to this important part of 
the teacher’s equipment. 

William Bagley, professor of education, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y., says—‘‘there are innumerable evidences that 
teachers can and do grow in the ‘power of personality’.” 
Jesse Sears of Leland Stanford puts the same idea about 
teachers this way, “If we choose to do so we can improve 
our personalities.” Henry Bennett speaks similarly when 
he says, “But the qualities that count for most are achieved 
through determined effort.” These are but a few of the 
many authorities we might quote on the possibility of culti- 
vating desirable teacher-personality. 

1. A number of suggestions to make a more pleasing, 
“First Impression” are the following: 

1. Have a periodic health examination. 
sense in practicing the rules of health. 

2. Ask your friends to tell you of your teaching man- 
nerisms. It may be that you play with your tie, bite your 
fingernails, repeat a pet phrase like “you know” ... “you 
know”’ etc. 

3. Careful grooming is indicative of a well-rounded 
personality. Although you may not possess heavy hair, 
glowing skin, even teeth, or perfect sight, by studying what 
your skin lacks and by giving your hair, teeth, and eyes 
the proper care you can do much to make your person 
attractive. Some very pertinent suggestions on manners and 
how to dress becomingly may be found in The Book of 
Personality, Chapter II, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. C. 

4. Avoid volunteering too much information about your 
previous accomplishments and your predecessors. Eliminate 
“I” from your teaching vocabulary, use “you” more fre- 
quently. 

, 5. Let others tell about your past successes. 


Use common 


Ij. Suggestions how a teacher may improve in, “Poise and 
Self-Control” are listed below: 

1. If your feelings are easily hurt ignore what you don’t 
like Refuse to be offended by what is said to or about you. 

2. Avoid being too outspoken and blunt if what you 

Say may wound and antagonize everyone around you. Keep 
the good will of your pupils. 
_ 3. Pause a moment before speaking or teaching. This 
may help pupils to develop the habit of getting quiet 
quickly and give you a chance for a moment to recall your 
plan of activity. 

4. If you find yourself constantly threatening pupils 
with punishment, try by deliberate action to find out what 
each pupil’s interests are. Begin with this point of con- 
tact. Learn all you can about these pupil interests so that 
they may be freely used to make every subject or activity 
more fascinating to the pupils. 

5. Since the physical has some effect upon the mental 
assume a good standing and sitting posture. Walk slowly 
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Teachers grow by giving deliberate attention 
to the improvement of personality. 


and gracefully across or about the classroom. Do not pace 
the floor. 


III. To improve your Teaching Voice apply some of the 
following: 

1. Avoid over-emphasizing or ignoring the consonants. 

2. To insure a pleasing tone breathe through the nose, 
then speak on the outgoing breath. 

3. A phonograph record of your speaking voice may 
reveal some of your voice defects. Ask a friend to listen 
in the rear of your classroom to ascertain whether every 
word is audible when you teach. 

4. Just as the good actor can make the impact of his 
words stop at 10 feet, 50 feet, or 100 feet so the teacher 
can do with practice. Intone the vowels and clip the con- 
sonants so as to produce the said results. 

5. Practice quoting passages of literature with vivid 
ideas. Give careful attention to pronunciation and enunci- 
ation. Concentrate your thoughts on what you are saying. 
This helps almost naturally to produce a pleasing voice. 

6. Aim to keep the voice pitched low when happy or 
angry. A high pitched voice tends to produce pupil rest- 
lessness. 


IV. To cultivate “Optimism” live these suggestions: 

1. Accept teaching as a challenge and an adventure in 
developing useful citizens. 

2. Count each day as a new opportunity to succeed. 

3. Profit by your mistakes. Be open-minded for the 
best of the old and the new. 

4. Avoid self-pity. “My Board of Education does not 
support me.” “If my predecessors had done better teach- 
ing I wouldn’t need to work so hard.”” Remember, a leader 
finds a way or makes one. 

5. Keep a scrap-book of appropriate wit and humor 
which you may use to remove the mental cobwebs of 
children. 

6. Express sincere gladness whenever you see pupil 
success or fellow-teacher progress. 


V. How to cultivate “Enthusiasm and Vitality”: 

1. Develop at least one new teaching unit a semester. 
A unit which you treat as your brain-child. 

2. Enrich old teaching-units by new ideas. Avoid 
getting into a rut. 

3. Share your ideas with fellow teachers. They may in 
turn suggest new ideas to you. 

4. Make contacts with people of all types of work and 
activity. This helps to increase your interests which in turn 
tends to make you interesting and enthusiastic. 

5. Have at least one hobby. 


VI. Practicing “Sincerity”: 

1. Keep your promises, whether it be to pupils or to 
adults. 

2. Do not pretend that you know everything. 

3. Make a sincere effort to be punctual and accurate in 
making reports. 

4. Be frank to admit a desire to improve as a teacher. 

5. Treat pupils as friends not as little “brats.” 
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VII. Developing Certain ‘Social Qualities’: 

1. Take good suggestions with gratitude. 

2. Be so agreeable to others that no one can justly be 
disagreeable to you. 

3. Practice complimenting pupils, parents, and others 
when you sincerely think of appropriate nice things to say. 

4. Choose an inner circle of friends who will tell you 
your faults as well as your merits. 

5. Cultivate the art of conversation by conversing with 
people who seemingly have mastered this art. 

6. Practice seeing the “funny side” of happenings. A 
pupil falling from a chair may cause confusion or it may 
be the teacher’s opportunity for tactfully joking which will 
relieve all tension and confusion. 


VIII. Developing “Initiative and Diligence”: 

1. Practice setting pupils to work quickly. See that 
work started is completed successfully. 

2. Try to find and use pupil leaders as teacher helpers. 

3. Make all methods your own by adding a new idea 
here and there. Be yourself. 

4. Use initiative in making your room attractive. 

5. Practice perseverance with the retarded or slow 


pupils. 


IX. How “Decisiveness’” may be enhanced: 

1. Anticipate what you think pupils will do with your 
assignments. 

2. Have a daily plan book with a definite task for each 
group in your room. 

3. In judging contests think carefully before you an- 
nounce your decision. 

4. Be sure you have mastered the teaching-unit you 
want to teach so that answers to pupil questions can be 
given with a finality that breeds confidence. 


X. “Teaching Power” can be increased: 

1. Constantly think that you can succeed as a teacher. 

2. Have enough self-confidence so that you may readily 
sell your ability to teach. 

3. If you do not have a major in the subject you teach, 
complete the major by summer school, Saturday classes, or 
correspondence at your earliest convenience. 

4, Rate yourself periodically on various phases of teach- 
ing as a means to self improvement. 

5. Welcome teaching suggestions by fellow teachers and 
supervisors. 


Study Your Teachers Personality 

This study has for its purpose to help you discover the 
presence or absence of qualities in your own personality, 
which make for successful teaching. Your experience in 
rating others will help to make an impartial rating of 
yourself. 

I. First Impression: Some people impress one favor- 
ably at the first meeting. Others fail to do so. The im- 
portance to the teacher of this first impression, particularly 
upon the children whom she is to teach, and upon employ- 
ing officials, cannot be overestimated. This quality includes 
personal appearance, manners, etc. 

II. Poise and Self-control: The person who has poise 
always appears to be at ease in any situation. Self-control 
may be defined as the ability to reserve judgment, to control 
the emotions, and to remain calm in spite of provocation. 

III. Voice: The clearness, pitch, and quality of the 
teacher’s voice are potent factors in successful teaching. 

IV. Optimism: Cheerfulness, humor, freedom from 
self-pity, right attitude toward work and association. 

V. Enthusiasm and Vitality: A reasonable enthusiasm, 
an enthusiasm justified by what one has to offer, will go a 
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long way toward insuring success. Vitality means life, 
abundant physical health, and mental “pep.” 


VI. Sincerity: Honesty, freedom from false pretense 
and bluffing, and the absence of hypocrisy. 

VII. Social Qualities: This may be understood as mean- 
ing the ability to meet people well, to be at ease and put 
others at ease, the ability to rise to the occasion, the ability 
to be a good follower, the practice of choosing associates 
judiciously, discretion in social contacts. 

VIII. Initiative and Diligence: Ability to enrich the 
experience of children with novel and varied activities and 
materials. Adequate preparation and perseverance to teach 
effectively and efficiently. 

IX. Decisiveness: The ability to make a fair decision 
promptly and “stick” to it. 

X. Teaching Power: The ability to inspire in others a 
consciousness of the fact, that one can teach,—that one 
possesses teaching skills and techniques, and that one has 
mastered more than one actually teaches. 
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Wallace, Dewitt et al., Readers Digest, January, 1933, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Walsh, Wm. S., Cultivating Personality, E. P. Dutton Co., N. Y. 

Winship, A. E., Danger Signals for Teachers, Forbes & Co., Chicago, IIl. 

beta = _— B., The Book of Personality, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
ork City. 


Does Your Budget Provide 
for Insurance? 


AVEN’T you known a teacher friend who was recently 

laid up on account of an accident or an illness? The 
insurance companies tell us their records show that one 
out of every five teachers meets with some misfortune each 
year. Today we are well and happy—but tomorrow may 
find us laid up, possibly in a hospital, facing a pile of 
extra bills and expenses. 

The average teacher plans expenditures carefully, know- 
ing where every penny of the salary check is to go. But 
isn’t it surprising how many forget the possibility of acci- 
dent, sickness, or quarantine until something happens? 

Then bills pile up. The recovery of the patient is re- 
tarded by worry. How can I pay these bills? Two alter- 
natives are open: First, to use up carefully accumulated 
savings; Second, to turn to the generosity of relatives or 
friends. 

Fortunate, indeed, then is the teacher who is insured. 
She can avoid worry and humiliation, resting assured that 
the insurance company will send her money promptly when 
she needs it so badly. 


Free Coal Film 


eFRENES & Company, 1909-11 Buttonwood Street, 
Philadelphia, have a new motion picture for free use 
in educational institutions. This is a completely revised 
edition of the film, “The Wonders of Anthracite.’ The 
title remains the same, but this revision is in three-reel, 
silent form, available in 16 m/m. 
This is of a highly educational nature, dealing with the 
geology, geography, history, and mining of anthracite coal. 
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College Entrance Trends in 


the United States 


America's educational theory—The public school is 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN 


Professor of Education 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College 


NTIL 1875 the American colleges admitted students 
U by examination only. The educational literature of 
this period, however, began to reveal a growing suspicion 
of the validity of this requirement. In 1871 the Univer 
sity of Michigan had established the precedent of admitting 
candidates who presented transcripts of marks indicating 
creditable secondary school attainment. As this departure 
from tradition produced no tragic effect on the scholastic 
reputation of Michigan’s state university, other institutions 
soon modified their admission practices. Certain subjects 
were required of all applicants, as for example, so many 
units of English or mathematics. 

During the half century from 1875 to 1925 the follow 
ing were among the leading admission devices: 

College board examinations 

The institution's own examination 

A transcript of secondary school grades 

The diploma of the preparatory school 

The personal recommendation of the principal 

Private conference and special examination. 

' These methods are all subject to criticisms that warrant 

sober reflection. 

1. The college board examinations have been excessively 

standardized and inflexible. 

2. A single institution examines within too narrow a sub- 

ject matter range. 

3. No transcript can tell enough of the student’s total 

story. 

4. A diploma may conceal the most vital facts. 

5. Personal testimony from the school principal is natu- 

rally favorable to the candidate. 

6. The privacy of the interview may defeat its own pur 

pose. 

In 1927 the University of Chicago conducted an investi- 
gation of student failures, and a vigorous effort was made 
to improve the work of the student body. Previously a 
high school average of 81 had been required. This was 
raised to 85, and attractive scholarships were advertised. 
The results were positive until the faculty pushed up its 
own standard, restoring the earlier grade status. 

In the United States we have been striving for three 
things: 

I. We have been attempting to improve the quality of 
the educational process throughout the school sys- 
tem. 

Il. We have been seeking to reach more young people 
and to provide them with the rich contacts of uni- 
versity life. 

Ill. We are trying to reconstruct gradually both the col- 
lege and the secondary school so as to realize the 
double goal of democracy and scholarship. 


DAY RYN o 


* Paper read before the Universities Section of WFEA, Oxford, England, 
August 13, 1935. 
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democracy’s best agent for enriching the lives and 
increasing the practical efficiency of the rank and 
file of our people, and a college education is not too 
good for any boy or girl possessing intellect, ideals, 
and aspiration. 


These aims have led us to reform our admission methods, 

which now include the following: 

Psychological examinations 

Tests of aptitudes and specialized abilities 

Personality rating inventories 

Comprehensive examinations 

General record of all school grades 

6. Selecting preparatory school graduates from the higher 
brackets. 

The use of these scientific techniques has led us to ascer- 
tain the factors that contribute to freshmen maladjustments. 
Dozens of investigations have been made of the elements 
involved in academic failure, and there is a movement to 
study scientifically the causes and conditions of both failure 
and success. The outcome has been a greater definiteness 
in our understanding of the difficulties that beset the college 
freshman. The sources of the disorder lie deep, and it 
will take large-scale cooperation to remedy the many evils. 
The first year in college is momentous in the student’s life, 
and making more prohibitive the entrance requirements is 
only one method of dealing with the problem. There are 
alternative techniques to be employed. 

Our problem is unique, with hundreds of thousands 
finishing the high school course. Our elementary grade 
standards are being raised and the secondary school per- 
sonnel is being improved. A more thorough testing pro- 
gram is being established and a comprehensive guidance 
program is being installed in progressive schools. Admis- 
sion is based on both achievement and ability and many 
factors determine a candidate’s fitness. 

Our earnest desire to salvage and support the wavering 
adolescent has led us to experiment with the junior college, 
where the talents, capacities, and peculiar interests of post- 
secondary grade students are explored, examined, and 
evaluated. We are improving our methods of handling, 
advising, and supervising these older students, and we are 
securing favorable results. 

All of this requires the reformulation of our American 
philosophy of education, a revision of our aims, purposes, 
and ideals. We have had strong leadership from our edu- 
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‘cational thinkers, and the basic principles that guide our 


instructional practices have been forcefully stated. We are 
crusading against failure and we are laboring vigorously 
to set up an educational system that presupposes a certain 
degree of success for all sorts of students. We have learned 
that specific avoidable factors have interfered with the suc- 
cessful pursuit of an academic career. The prejudices of 
some high school instructors and the eccentricities of certain 
college professors leave more than a little human wreckage 
in their wake. Arbitrary rules and iron-clad policies retard 
the progress of many deserving students. Impersonal 
management and indifferent attitudes are destructive forces 
to be fought and eliminated. 
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We have a formidable literature on orientation and 
numerous experiments have brought material benefits. The 
college is now better prepared to assimilate its neophytes 
who anticipate their admission by preliminary vicarious dis- 
cipline. Thus the shock of the sharp break is lessened 
and the freshman’s prospects of survival are increased. 

It is the conviction of American education that the school 
should be of the greatest service to the largest possible 
number of deserving boys and girls. Standards we must 
have arid the process of selection is inescapable. But it is 
our national ambition and our state pride to practice what 
we preach in our educational theory—that the public school 
is democracy’s best agent for enriching the lives and in- 
creasing the practical efficiency of the rank and file of our 
people, and that a college education is not too good for 
any boy or girl possessing intellect, ideals, and aspiration. 


History of Monroe County 


ladys M. Groner, 18 South Eighth Street, Stroudsburg, 
has made a unit of history of Monroe County. 

This unit is planned to interest children of third-grade 
age in the beginning and growth of their community. It 
enriches their knowledge of human wants, which makes for 
a greater understanding and appreciation of present day 
comforts and conveniences. The children’s ideas of their 
community are increased, so that a beginning of the historic 
sense can be made. The unit is correlated with geography, 
dramatics, art, and language through the activities that are 
carried on, such as the following: A dramatization of the 
meeting between the first white settler and the Indians; the 
construction of a fort with compositions describing this; 
a visit to a building constructed by the founder of Strouds- 
burg; and the drawing of maps of Monroe County. 


Geographic News Bulletins 
for Classroom Use 


HE National Geographic Society of Washington, D. C., 

announces that publication of its illustrated Geographic 
News Bulletins for teachers will be resumed early in Octo- 
ber. 

These bulletins are issued weekly, five bulletins to the 
weekly set, for thirty weeks of the school year. Teachers 
are requested to apply early for the number of these bulletins 
desired. Each application should be accompanied by twenty- 
five cents to cover the mailing cost of the bulletins for the 
school year. 


Central Pennsylvania School 
Symphony Concerts 


OUNG People’s Symphony Concerts for schools in 
Central Pennsylvania have been planned to supplement 
the music appreciation work in the schools. The concerts 
will be given in the Forum of the Education Building, Har- 
risburg, on October 4, November 8, December 6, January 
10, February 7, March 6, April 3, and May 1. Pupils from 
the public and private schools of Cumberland, Dauphin, 
Lancaster, Lebanon, Perry, and York Counties will attend. 
The concerts are to be supported by the Symphony So- 
ciety of Harrisburg and by local young people’s symphony 
societies. The cost will average twenty-five cents for each 
concert attended by a pupil. An advisory committee con- 
sisting of representatives of the schools of the area and 
music teachers and supervisors has developed the project. 


October, 1935 


Importance of the Elementary 
School Principalship 


Harrey W. Lyon, President, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, NEA, Principal, Longfellow-Cleve- 
land Schools, Pasadena, California 





The position of the elementary 
school principalship is the key posi- 
tion in public education. The prin- 
cipal is at all times in close contact 
with the superintendent and his as- 
sistants. He is also the person of 
the community who is known to 
every one. 

Even though the position of the 
principal is of great importance he 
can not rely entirely upon himself 
for inspiration and guidance. He 
should keep in touch with his as- 
sociates who are doing the same 
type of work; secure information 
about all available sources from which usable materials may 
be obtained; be informed concerning social and economic 
conditions; and understand the legislative situation as ap- 
plied to education. Only by diligent reading can he keep 
himself informed on all these subjects. The newer books 
concerning school administration and a selected group of 
professional magazines should come to his desk each month 
—and be used. 


There is no better way for a principal to budget his time 
and expenditures than to become an active member of his 
principals’ organizations—local, state, and national. Each 
of these groups makes its contribution. In many cases year- 
books and bulletins are issued and conventions or confer- 
ences are held. The National Department of Elementary 
School Principals offers the following to its members: 

A Yearbook which is an invaluable text to both teachers 
and principals. 

A Bulletin, ‘The National Elementary Principal,” issued 
four times a year, which contains up-to-date, brief state- 
ments concerning new ideas in elementary education, and 
news of activities in elementary schools. 

Opportunities to make contacts and to be associated with 
other principals and to grow professionally. 

Meetings held each year in connection with the NEA 
convention and with the meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence. All elementary principals are invited to 
attend. 

Principals are becoming more and more organization- 
minded. They have begun to realize the value of numbers. 
Occasionally we hear that some principal thinks he is asked 
to join too many professional organizations—that the amount 
of his dues paid is too great. Such a statement reminds me 
of the remark made by a carpenter friend of mine who be- 
came a teacher. 

One day a group of teachers were discussing the amount 
of dues in their professional organization. Several thought 
the fee quite high and objected to paying it. My carpenter- 
teacher-friend spoke to them in no uncertain manner as 
follows: ‘When I was a carpenter I paid $40 per year 
for the privilege of working as a carpenter, and you hesi- 
tate to pay less than half that amount for the privilege of 
continuing as a teacher.” To him success of the professional 
organizations and continuation as a teacher were synonomous. 

The National Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals cooperates in every way possible with state and local 
principals’ organizations. We invite all who hold the wel- 
fare of children to be of paramount importance, to join us. 








HarLeEy W. Lyon 
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The NEA Committee and its 


Social-Economic Goals 


L. D. GRESH 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


HE writer agrees with the National Education Associa- 
7 tion’s Committee on Social-Economic Goals for 
America that its report is “‘one of the most significant ever 
published.”” This is so for two reasons: First, because it 
clearly shows that at last educators are beginning to think 
in terms of the social-economic whole; and, secondly, be- 
cause the report represents a wholesome change in the 
method of approach to social-economic problems as such. 
At last, with Ferrero, our educational planners are begin- 
ning to ask the question: What kind of a social-economic 
order do we want? No longer is the method of a blind 
empiricism to suffice; our thinking is to be in terms of a 
social teleology. Some one will say: That is exactly the 
method of the Soviets; and, in theory at least, the method 
of the Fascists. This is true. But, possibly, we in America 
can unite on a different social objective, a different end or 
telos. What is it to be for us? That’s the question. 

Before taking up the “Goals” of the NEA committee’s 
Report,1 a word more must be said as to the fundamental 
change in method implied in the report. For the last 
fifteen or twenty years considerable ink has been spilt on 
the thesis that the method of the natural sciences must be 
brought over into the field of the social sciences. The 
natural sciences, it was alleged, were absolutely certain of 
their assumptions because they could be demonstrated and 
proved. Today, of course, no great natural scientist argues 
in this fashion, if ever he did; and, fortunately, we are 
beginning to see the fallacy of the argument. Sociology 
or, let us say, social science was originally a science of 
values. It concerned itself, on the one hand, with the 
goal toward which a social order ought to move; and, on 
the other, with the problem of providing criteria or “yard- 
sticks’ whereby those in charge of affairs might test the 
validity of their action in view of that goal. This is not 
to say that sociology originally did not concern itself with 
facts; but—and here is the point—the greatest students of 
social problems in the past realized clearly that the truth or 
validity of social-economic principles, which purport to lay 
down goals for a social order, can never be tested by a 
statistical study of existing social facts and conditions. 
From Socrates, who in fact mever did use the so-called 
“inductive” method to build his social ethics, to Auguste 
Compte, this is true. As the present-day German neo- 
Kantian would put it: Das Sollen can never be derived 
from das Sein. This is the lesson that American social 
planners must learn, if there is to be any unity of thought, 
any coordination in the design. This fact, it is submitted, 
the NEA committee seems to have sensed; for it is quite 
certain that not a single member of that committee, which 
assumed the tremendous responsibility of fixing the goal 
of the future American social order, would claim that the 
objectives they laid down were arrived at by the “fact- 
finding” process. These men got together; and, as is neces- 
sarily the case, laid on the table certain declarations which 


1 Published in the January 1934 Journal of the National Education 
Association. 
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The author's restatement of one of the goals: ‘‘Equal- 
ity of opportunity according to capacity.” 


grew out of their own social and economic background and 
philosophy. With their method we have no fault to find. 


The Committee’s Ten Objectives 

The committee recommended the following ten objectives 
for American life: (1) Hereditary strength; (2) Physical 
security; (3) Participation in an evolving culture; (4) An 
active, flexible personality; (5) Suitable occupation; 
(6) Economic security; (7) Mental security; (8) Equality 
of opportunity; (9) Freedom; (10) Fair play. 

What about the goals they set up? Do these constitute 
the future social order that is to be America? And, secondly, 
do they contain a criterion for the use of present and future 
American leadership? 

In answer to the first question it may be stated that these 
ten goals constitute what the NEA committee considered 
to be the desired results of a highly diversified system of 
education; and, presumably, if the products of our schools 
become the leaders of tomorrow, these objectives will, by 
the same token, become those of our future political and 
economic leadership. But let us examine further. It is 
clear at once that eight of these ten goals may be grouped 
under four general concepts, four desired results: Strength, 
Activity, Fair Play, Security. Not only is there nothing 
new about these objectives; but there is also nothing pe- 
culiarly American about them. No adherent of the Italian 
corporate state idea and no adherent of the Soviet system 
will object to them. They are in fact incorporated into 
the plans of those very systems. The goals just mentioned, 
neither jointly nor severally, offer a generally accepted 
criterion which American leadership can use in the practical 
administration of the political and economic machinery. In 
other words, eight of these ten objectives which the com- 
mittee drew up state what it considers should be the pos- 
sibilities in its ideal American State; they by no means 
answer the very practical question as to ow the political 
power is to proceed toward their realization. They do not 
constitute a workable criterion in the hands of the legis- 
lator, the administrator, and the judge. 

What about the committee’s two remaining goals: free- 
dom and equality of opportunity? Clearly, the first of these 
two, freedom, offers the regulator (government) no clear 
basis on which he can make a decision in a particular issue. 
The question still confronting him is, How much freedom 
and how much regulation? For this decision he obviously 
needs another “yardstick.” And, let it be noted here, the 
committee came mighty close to supplying such a norm in 
the second of the two principles just mentioned. It needs, 
however, to be somewhat modified and supplemented before 
it can have any real applicability. It is submitted here that 
the concept of “Equality,” in and of itself, has no practical 
value as a guiding principle of administrative action. 
“Equality of Opportunty,” as the NEA committee stated 
this objective, admittedly, does seem to have more signifi- 
cance; it, at least, means that all the runners in the race of 
life must ‘‘start from scratch.” But is social justice being 
done, after all, when all contestants are compelled to line 
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up at the same starting line? Must not differences in ca- 
pacity (individual and group) be taken into consideration in 
any administrative rule for social action? 

Equality of Opportunity 

It would seem, therefore, that this NEA principle might 
well be restated. We in America are just a bit loath to 
admit that there is no such thing as an individual right as 
against the state itself. This is true even in this day of 
so-called collectivism. Now, it seems to us that if there 
is one such right upon which Americans, familiar with the 
traditional political and social theory of this country, can 
agree, it is the equal right of each individual to the fullest 
self development of his faculties and potentialities. Jeffer- 
son’s famous declaration to a British King and a candid 
world never implied more than this; and those who doubt 
this statement might well read his observations on educa- 
tion as found in his Notes on Virginia, or in his con- 
troversial correspondence with John Adams. The rule for 
us must, therefore, be: ‘‘Equality of opportunity accord- 
ing to capacity.” And this is exactly the restatement we 
would make of the NEA principle. 

Possibly strangely to some—but not paradoxically—this 
rule calls for more social regulation than we have yet been 
accustomed to. We are very distinctly unequal in capacity; 
and the social worth of the rule will be realized only when 
the weaker runners are allowed an advantage in the race. 
The British will call this “fair play’; and the American 
who still holds to his Hamiltonianism may call it “‘social- 
ism,” or “‘collectivism.”” Call it what you will, it is the 
only type of “individualism” that the coming American 
social order will know. In this business of social living 
there will necessarily be conflicts of interests, individual and 
group; and the conflicts must be settled by some power 
authorized and competent to make the decision, after evalu- 
ating the intensity and the social worth of such conflicting 
interests. Force, on the part of the regulator, will at times 
be necessary; but it is mot force, as such, that is feared. 
What is to be shunned is rather the arbitrary and capricious 
will of whoever “calls the tune.” Assuming, therefore, that 
a regulated social order is inevitable, it is certainly manda- 
tory in America that it be a regulation, a government, “of 
laws and not of men.’’ Positive laws, however, are made 
by men; and, if laws and administrative decisions and 
judicial rulings are to contain the quality of social justice, 
the lawmaker must have a norm to go by. This “yard- 
stick,” the writer respectfully submits, exists in the principle 
stated, even if inadequately, by the NEA committee. 


Pioneering in Team Work 

What does all this signify for the business of education, 
especially for education for social living? Obviously, it 
signifies that some of the old facts we have been teaching, 
some of the old judgments we have been expressing, and 
some of the attitudes we have been trying to develop in the 
youth of the land, must be reexamined in the light of a 
newer social theory. The passing away of factors that made 
possible American social progress and well-being under tra- 
ditional interpretations of bills and declarations of rights 
must be pointed out. True it is that strength must be de- 
veloped, as the NEA statements point out; participation must 
be encouraged, and industry must be exalted, for we are 
“pioneering” again in a very real sense. But it will be 
pioneering in a new sense. The frontier has been pushed 
into the Pacific; and the ‘‘law of the plains” is dead. This 
is to be a pioneering in “team work.” Security will lie, 
and lie alone, in the truth that ‘The strength of the pack is 
the wolf; and the strength of the wolf is the pack.” In this 
new order the youth of today must be taught to “‘play ball’; 
and in this teaching much remains to be done which we are 
not yet doing. 


October, 1935 


Insuring a Clear Drink for 
the School Child 


HE increase of trench mouth cases among school chil. 
7 dren in the last two years indicates a need for better 
sanitary control of the food and drink consumed by Amer- 
ica’s boys and girls during their school hours. In many 
sections of the country, epidemics of this painful, and some- 
times fatal, disease have been traced to unclean glasses. An 
outbreak in Battle Creek, Michigan, last fall, the second 
epidemic in little over a year, caused the health department 
to draft an ordinance requiring a chlorine rinse for all glass- 
ware served in public establishments. In Yakima, Washing. 
ton, last January, the cause of a serious epidemic was found 
right in a school building—unprotected drinking fountains, 
which were finally provided with sanitary guards at the in- 
stance of the county health department. 


Are the children under your care protected from these 
health hazards? Is your school lunchroom providing clean 
service as well as good cooking and properly balanced 
menus? Have you ever inspected the soda fountains, sand- 
wich shops, and soft drink stands near the school? Or 
noticed whether the youngsters use individual cups or glasses 
when they bring lunch from home? It is the responsibility 
of all teachers and members of boards of education to guard 
the children under their supervision from the dangers of 
unclean eating and drinking utensils. 


Trench mouth is not the only disease which may be con- 
tracted by using carelessly washed cups, glasses, or other 
“mouthed” utensils. A child who is suffering from almost 
any communicable disease may pass on germs to a classmate 
if they use a common drinking cup. Among the dangerous 
ailments which may be conveyed in this manner are measles, 
whooping cough, mumps, scarlet fever, infantile paralysis, 
tuberculosis, pneumonia, and influenza, not to mention the 
common cold. One unsterilized glass served in a school 
cafeteria may be the cause of starting an epidemic which 
may spread through the whole school. 

The school lunchroom or cafeteria, like any other public 
eating and drinking place, is subject to the public health 
laws. These laws, in most states, require that drinking 
vessels shall be sterilized after each use, or that individual 
containers shall be provided which are thrown away after 
one service. In general, one of the following methods is 
required for sterilization: boiling water, steam under pres- 
sure, of a chemical disinfecting solution. 

Your school may be making every effort to abide by the 
law, but sometimes the personal habits of the dishwashers 
prove an obstacle to adequate performance. The discom- 
forts of sterilization with boiling water, or the possible 
burns which may result from immersing the dishes in chemi- 
cals, often tempt dishwashers to be lax. If a mechanical 
dishwasher is installed and regularly used, these difficulties 
may not come up, but where the washing is done by hand 
human obstacles may call for a foolproof method of sani- 
tary control. For this reason, many school lunchrooms are 
replacing washable drinking vessels with paper cups, which 
reach the children straight from a dispensing machine with 
a minimum of handling, and are discarded after a single use. 

Insanitary establishments in the school neighborhood 
should be reported to local health officers, and the children 
themselves should be warned to stay away from such places. 
Older children can be taught the scientific reasons for avoid- 
ing an unclean cup or glass. In fact, the dangers of this 
health menace ought to be stressed in the hygiene course of 
every grade and high school. 


Give vocational training to the manual minded, and the 
children’s courts will have less to do.—Lawes. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS — | 





The President's Page 


T IS essential for the successful continuance of the 

present program of education in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania to interpret fairly and accurately to the public the 
services which public schools render to the children of the 
Commonwealth. This cannot be done adequately or success- 
fully except through the cooperative efforts of all of the 
teachers of the State. 

To interpret the service of our schools, it is necessary 
to be thoroughly informed concerning the work which they 
do. To that end every teacher should be a student, not 
only of the section of the curriculum with which the teacher 
has to deal in his or her own classroom, but of the entire 
curriculum and its application to the several departments 
of the public school system. No one can understand and 
properly appreciate the results obtained by children in 
the classroom so well as the teacher who carries on the 
work day by day. 


Through the efforts of a committee of the Pennsylvania 


State Education Association, a report has been prepared 
concerning methods by which our schools can be properly 
interpreted to our patrons. I am urging that in every local 
branch in this State, we undertake a study of our own local 
conditions and the application of the suggestions made 
in the study which our Association has published for an 
interpretation of our own local situation and its needs to 
the people of our communities. 

I am confident that if all the members of our Association 
accept this responsibility, we will be able to obtain better 
cooperation from the parents of our children in securing 
regular attendance, better health conditions, and proper 
attention on the part of pupils to the duties and tasks of the 
school room. At the same time through better understand- 
ing, it will be possible to obtain the united support of our 
communities in improving the service of our public schools. 

BEN G. GRAHAM, 
President, Pennsylvania State Education Association. 





We Announce 


That Dickinson College, Fred P. Corson, president, on 
August 28, sent dues for 12 members of his faculty. 


That on September 3, Ira Y. Baker, assistant superin- 
tendent, Adams County, and treasurer, Local Branch, 
PSEA, sent checks for $327.50 to cover the following: 








218 PSEA memberships at $1.00 ............ $218.00 
219 Welfare contributions at 25c ........... 54.75 
219 Bulletin subscriptions at 25c 54.75 

$327.50 


Adams County is again in the 100% class with 219 
members as Mr. Baker is a life member. 


That on September 4, Neva L. Jenks, Secretary, Cameron 
County Local Branch, PSEA, sent a bank money order for 
$84.75 to cover the following: 


55 PSEA memberships at $1.00 .......... $ 55.00 
55 Welfare Contributions at 50c ........... 27.50 
9 Bulletin subscriptions at 25c ............ 225 

$ 84.75 


Cameron County is again 100% in membership and 
100% in welfare contributions with an increase of one 
member and an increase of fifty cents in welfare contribu- 
tions Over a year ago. 


That on September 4, the teachers of West Pittston 
adopted a resolution providing that each and every member 
will join the NEA, the PSEA and contribute fifty cents a 
year to the Teacher Welfare Fund of the PSEA. They 
elected Superintendent R. J. W. Templin delegate to the 
State Convention in Harrisburg, December 26-28. 
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That on September 5, Superintendent W. P. Trostle, 
Clearfield County, sent a check for $573.30 to cover 521 
memberships and welfare contributions totaling $52.30. 
In addition to these regular memberships, Clearfield County 
has five life members. Clearfield County this year has 
made a gain of 125 memberships and has increased her 
welfare contributions by $25.80. 


That on September 5, C. F. Adamson, Treasurer, Craw- 
tord County Local Branch, PSEA, reported the following: 





334 PSEA memberships at $1.00 ........... $334.00 
29 NEA memberships at $2.00 ............. 58.00 
198 Welfare contributions at 50c ............ 99.00 
184 Bulletin subscriptions at 25c ............ 46.00 

$537.00 





That on September 13, Superintendent Clyde T. Saylor, 
sent checks for $712.25 to cover 





585 PSEA dues and Journal at $1.00 ......... $585.00 
224 Welfare contributions at 50c .......... 112.00 
61 Education Bulletin Subscriptions at 25c .. 15.25 

$712.25 


In addition Chester County has three life members: 
Clyde T. Saylor, W. K. Groff, and Floyd C. Fretz which 
makes her membership 588 for 1935-36, within two of her 
total membership last year. 

T. D. Martin, director of membership NEA, Washington, 
D. C., reports receipt of NEA dues Bi Chester County 
for 96 members. 








Convention District Meetings 


Central District 


NTEREST in the meeting of the Central Convention 
[distric of the PSEA at Lock Haven October 3 and 4 
continues to grow. Departmental and sectional chairmen 
assure the president that the attendance will surpass all 
previous records. 


The general program will include discussions on Educa- 
tion Facing the Future, The Use of the Text Book, The 
Larger Unit of Administration in Relation to Teaching 
Efficiency, The Future of Teacher Training in Pennsy]- 
vania, and The Place of the Teacher in the State Education 
Association. A number of the departments and sections 
have arranged for panel discussions that will be of special 
interest to their groups. Demonstration lessons by the 
faculty of the College Training School will insure help of 
a practical nature. A number of schools within the dis- 
trict will be closed during the time the convention is in 
session so that teachers may attend. 


W. W. Eisenhart, Tyrone, is president of the Central 
District and C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven, the secretary. 


Western District 


HE annual Western Pennsylvania Education Conference 

will be held in Pittsburgh on October 17, 18, and 19, 
1935. The conference is supported by the Western Con- 
vention District of the PSEA and the following affiliated 
organizations: Allegheny County public schools, the asso- 
ciation of independent school districts of Allegheny County, 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology, the Henry C. Frick 
educational commission, the Pittsburgh Council of Parent 
Education, the Pittsburgh public schools, the University of 
Pittsburgh, and the Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Blind. F. DeWitt Zuerner, superintendent of schools of 
North Braddock, is president of the Western Convention 
District. The other officers are Jane Bryce, Pittsburgh 
public schools, first vice-president; Samuel Fausold, super- 
intendent of Monessen public schools, second vice-president ; 
and Anthony M. Goldberger, University of Pittsburgh, sec- 
retary. C. A. Buckner of the University of Pittsburgh is 
chairman of the Western Pennsylvania Education Confer- 
ence and Anthony M. Goldberger is secretary. 

The conference will open on Thursday with a series of 
meetings designed primarily for school administrators of 
Western Pennsylvania. This series will open with a school 
administration conference on Thursday morning, followed 
by a luncheon, two forums on school administration in the 
early afternoon, closing with another general meeting at 
3:00 p. m. 

A number of conferences are scheduled for Friday morn- 
ing, October 18, including ones on elementary education, 
hygiene, music, secondary education, vocational guidance, 
and industrial arts, and one for public school clerks. Friday 
afternoon is reserved for the general meetings of the con- 
ference, including the business meeting of the Western 
Convention District, PSEA. A large conference fellowship 
dinner is planned for Friday evening. The English and 
library sections will hold a joint meeting on Friday evening. 

Saturday morning has been reserved for meetings of the 
sections of the Western Convention District. The confer- 
ence will close on Saturday afternoon with a meeting of the 
Allegheny County teachers. 

A number of luncheons and dinners have been planned 
by various groups throughout the conference. 
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Among the speakers from outside the district who will 
appear on conference programs are: Lester K. Ade, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction; Ruth K. Atwater, National 
Canners Association; Ernst R. Breslich, Professor of Math- 
matics, University of Chicago; William H. Bristow, De- 
partment of Public Instruction; Francis B. Curtis, School of 
Education, University of Michigan; John L. Davis, New 
York City; Harold I. Donnelly, Professor of Christian Ed- 
ucation, Princeton Theological Seminary; Russell J. Greenly, 
University of Akron; Edward H! Griggs; David P. Harry, 
Jr., Professor of Education, Western Reserve University; 
Ernest P. Horn, Professor of Education, and Director of 
the University Elementary School, University of Iowa; H. 
G. Kump, Governor of West Virginia; William P. Loomis, 
Department of Public Instruction; Elise H. Martens, Senior 
Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children, United 
States Office of Education; M. Elizabeth Matthews, Assistant 
Editor, PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL; Countess Carlo 
Orlando, Daughter of the War-Time Prime Minister of 
Italy; Ruth Robinson, Grove City; Genevieve Taggard, Pro- 
fessor of English, Bennington College; A. J. Stoddard, 
Superintendent of Schools, Providence, Rhode Island, and 
President Department of Superintendence; Morris S. Viteles, 
University of Pennsylvania; E. B. Wesley, Professor of Ed- 
ucation, University of Minnesota; Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Founder of the Taliesin Fellowship; Tressa C. Yeager, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, and Arthur H. Young, Vice- 
President, United States Steel Corporation. 


Fellowship Dinner 

From 1600 to 1800 educators from Western Pennsylvania 
are expected to gather at Syria Mosque, Pittsburgh, on the 
evening of October 18, at 6:00 o'clock, to participate in the 
Fellowship Dinner that will follow the professional meet- 
ings to be held by the Western Convention district on that 
day. 

All the professional groups in the Western Convention 
district are cooperating to make this dinner a delightful so- 
cial event. The business of the profession will be laid 
aside for a few hours and the members will indulge in 
merry-making. An excellent dinner will be served, and the 
program will be the kind known as a good time. 

F. DeWitt Zuerner, president of the Western Convention 
District, will preside. The president of the PSEA, Ben G. 
Graham, will be toastmaster, and Lester K. Ade, superin- 
tendent of public instruction of Pennsylvania, will extend 
greetings. A humorist and philosopher of the Will Rogers 
type, John L. Davis, will be brought from New York to 
give one of his entertaining talks, and there will be good 
music, stunts, and surprises. 


All reservations should be made through W. D. McCoy, 
Administration Building, Forbes Street and Bellefield Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Since there will be a great 
demand for tickets, it is urged that reservations be made 
by October 4 if possible, and not later than October 11. 
The tables will seat ten persons, and groups wishing to sit 
together may request table reservations. 

The committees are working enthusiastically to make this 
fellowship dinner a happy part of the convention program. 


Never in any country at any time have teachers displayed 
greater courage and greater self-sacrifice than the teachers of 
the United States are displaying at the present time. —/. W’. 
Crabtree 
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Northwestern District 

Place of meeting: Academy High School, Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Date: October 18, 1935 

Speakers: Frank W. Wright, Deputy Commissioner of 

Education, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor NEA Journal, Washington, 
bp. ¢€ 


There will be a general meeting in the morning, a sec- 
tional meeting in the afternoon, and a general meeting in 
the evening. 

The president of the Northwestern District is Herbert 
D. Harris of Warren; the secretary-treasurer, Paul D. 
Schenck of Erie. 


Midwestern District 
HE fourth annual meeting of the Midwestern Conven- 
tion District of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation will be held at New Castle on October 25 and 26. 
General sessions will be held Friday afternoon and evening 
and Saturday forenoon with sectional meetings Saturday 
morning at 9:00 o'clock. 

The speakers for the Friday afternoon session will be 
S. Parkes Cadman of New York and John Ray Ewers of 
Pittsburgh. At the evening session William Mather Lewis, 
president of Lafayette College, and Judge E. J. Millington 
of Cadillac, Michigan, will speak. Ben G. Graham, Presi- 
dent of PSEA, will speak on Saturday morning at 11:00 
o'clock. Music will be furnished by the Midwestern 
District All High School Band. 

W. D. Gamble of Sharon is district president and Frank 
L. Burton of New Castle is secretary. 


Bucknell Conference on Education 
HE tenth annual Conference on Education will be held 
at Bucknell University at Lewisburg, October 18 and 
19. The conference opens on Friday, October 18, at 2:00 
p. m. and closes Saturday, October 19, at 1:00. 

General sessions present George S. Counts of Columbia 
University, P. W. L. Cox of New York University, Robert 
Hoppock of the National Occupational Conference, and 
Arthur D. Wright of Washington, D. C., national secre- 
tary of Kappa Phi Kappa. Sectional meetings for teachers 
of English, foreign language, mathematics, music, science, 
and social science, and for elementary teachers will be held 
Saturday morning from nine to eleven and will present 
many persons outstanding in their fields. Group meetings 
will be held on Friday at four o'clock for secondary princi- 
pals, teacher trainers, guidance workers, and persons inter- 
ested in adult education and in parent-teacher associations. 

The annual banquet will be held Friday evening at six- 
fifteen in the college dining room. A nationally known en- 
tertainer will be present to aid digestion. 

The general topic of the conference is the curriculum. 
Some attention will also be given to the celebration of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the founding of the first 
American secondary school. All persons interested in edu- 
cation are cordially invited to attend. 


The exclusive preoccupation of the American educational 
system with the juvenile population is a little ridiculous, and 
has been beneficial neither to the system nor the country. 
Robert M. Hutchins. 





The 1935 class of Bedford High School used Dramatic 
Episodes in the Development of the Public High School in 
the United States as the theme for its commencement 
pageant. 
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Temple’s Conference on 
Secondary Education 


HE eleventh annual conference on secondary education, 
sponsored by Temple University, will be held on Friday 
and Saturday, October 25 and 26. 

The conference theme selected is The New Secondary 
School At Work. The aim of the conference is to gather 
the experiences which progressive secondary schools have 
had during the past few years in the reorganization of their 
curriculum. 

Sectional meetings will discuss the following problems: 

1. Reorienting the Teacher in Service 

2. Practices Related to an Integrated Curriculum 

3. Practices Related to Personality Development of the 

New School 

4. The Status of the Teacher in the Present Social Up- 

heaval 

5. Practices in Training for Appreciation of the Best 

in the Motion Picture and the Radio 

The general session will be addressed on the topic, The 
Secondary School Teacher and the American Tradition. 

Among the conference speakers will be Professor Merle 
Curti of Smith College, Edgar Dale of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, William B. Featherstone of Columbia University, 
William Wetzel, formerly principal of the Trenton High 
School, and Frankwood Williams of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. 


War Lord's Prayer 


RITTEN by Mark Twain without irreverance, but 
with considerable wonderment toward mankind. He 
said, 

“I have told the whole truth in that prayer, and only 
dead men can tell the truth in the world (it was not to 
have been published until after his death) : 

“O Lord our God, help us to tear their soldiers to bloody 
shreds with our shells; help us to cover their smiling fields 
with the pale forms of their patriot dead; help us to drown 
the thunder of the guns with the wounded, writhing in 
pain; help us to lay waste their humble homes with a hurri- 
cane of fire; help us to wring the hearts of their unoffend- 
ing widows with unavailing grief; help us to turn them out 
roofless with their little children to wander unfriended 
through wastes of their desolated land in rags and hunger 
and thirst, sport of the sun flames of summer and the icy 
winds of winter, broken in spirit, worn with travail, implor- 
ing Thee for the refuge of the grave and denied it—for our 
sakes, who adore Thee, Lord, blast their hopes, blight their 
lives, protract their bitter pilgrimage, make heavy their steps, 
water their way with their tears, stain the white snow with 
the blood of their wounded feet!”—Literary Digest. 


Mark Twain's Centennial 

For announcement concerning Mark Twain “Year” and 
“Day,” see p. 491, May, 1935, PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. Further information may be secured from The 
Mark Twain Centennial Committee, Inc., 527 Fifth Avenue, 
MN ¥.G 

An article entitled ‘Mark Twain, Friend” was printed in 
the November, 1934, P S J p. 113. The University of 
Missouri Quarterly of Research for July 1, 1935, gives a 
general survey of Mark Twain's Vocabulary. This is pub- 
lished by the University at Columbia, Mo. 


What we do in the next few years for and with youth 
will determine in later years what they do with and to the 
institutions in which they find themselves.—John Dewey. 
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New Superintendents 





























WALTER S. BAZARD N. L. BARTGES 


Walter Scott Bazard 


Walter S. Bazard, principal of the Midland High School 
for the past five years, was elected superintendent of the 
Midland schools to succeed H. V. Herlinger, who has 
gone to Mt. Lebanon. Mr. Bazard, before coming to Mid 
land, was junior high school principal at Beaver. 

Superintendent Bazard is a graduate of Washington and 
Jefferson College with an A. B. degree. He did his grad- 
uate work at the University of Chicago and the University 
of Pittsburgh, receiving his master of education degree 
from the latter institution. 


Newton L. Bartges 


Newton L. Bartges of Avis was appointed superintend- 
ent of Clinton County Schools, August 5, by Lester K. Ade, 
superintendent of public instruction, to complete the un 
expired term of Guy C. Brosius, deceased. 

Mr. Bartges is a graduate of State Normal School, Lock 
Haven, and Susquehanna University. He did graduate 
work at Bucknell University and Pennsylvania State College 
where he received his master of science degree in educa- 
tion in 1931. 

Superintendent Bartges began his teaching career in the 
rural schools of Logan Township, Clinton County. He 
served one year as supervising principal of Chapman Town- 
ship schools, five years as principal of Centre Hall High 
School, and sixteen years as supervising principal of the 
Avis borough schools. 


National Art Week 


O FURTHER the ideals and practice of art, the Ameri 

can Artists Professional League and its chapters, the gov- 
ernors of states, mayors of cities, art museums, women’s 
federated clubs, chambers of commerce, school superintend- 
ents, architects, and others present and sponsor National 
Art Week and Community Fine Arts Festivals to bring be- 
fore the people the comprehensive scope of the varied crea- 
tive art activities within the community in this State. 

The first two weeks in November have been set aside for 
this observation, but as so many clubs have only one art day 
a month it has been decided that any program in November 
will be sanctioned; the spirit is what counts. 

Suggestions for suitable programs may be obtained from 
Mrs. J. Bertram Hervey, 4940 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., who is chairman of art of the State Federation of Penn- 
sylvania Women and National Vice-chairman of National 
Art Week. 


October, 1935 





























H. V. HERLINGER 


H. V. Herlinger 


H. V. Herlinger was elected August 15 to the superin- 
tendency of public schools at Mt. Lebanon. Mr. Herlinger 
had been superintendent of Midland public schools for seven 
years. He formerly served in the same capacity at Indiana, 
where he was also principal of the high school. He had 
held the same position at Latrobe and Blairsville. 

Mr. Herlinger graduated from Grove City College, and 
attended Columbia University, New York, and the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

He has been active for a number of years in the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association; is president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence and a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Association this year. He holds a life 
membership in the National Education Association, and is 
a member of the Department of Superintendence of the 
NEA. 


J. Roy JACKson 


J. Roy Jackson 


J. Roy Jackson, principal of Beaver Falls High School 
for the past five years, has been elected superintendent to 
succeed Floyd Atwell, retired. He is a native of New 
Buffalo, Perry County, and received his early education in 
that town. He is a graduate of State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Dickinson College, Carlisle, and received his 
Master's Degree from the University of Pittsburgh. 

Superintendent Jackson’s teaching experience covers rural 
school, Allegheny County; teaching science and mathematics 
at Coraopolis High School; supervising principal, Girard; 
and high school principal at New Brighton, Aliquippa, and 
Beaver Falls. 


Highway Transportation Booklet 


VERY teacher who has gone through the tedious detail 

of organizing adequate source material for activity units 
will be interested in Highway Transportation, a forty-page, 
illustrated booklet of basic source material for activities on 
highway transportation, published by the National Highway 
Users Conference in cooperation with the Association for 
Childhood Education. Free copies of the booklet are being 
made available to interested teachers through the latter or- 
ganization. : 

You can obtain a free copy of Highway Transportation 
by sending your name, address, and teaching position to: 
Association for Childhood Education, 1203 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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CHARLES W. POTTER 


Charles W. Potter 


Charles W. Potter, recently elected supervising principa! 
of Jersey Shore schools, was born in Fairmount Township, 
Luzerne County, in 1886. He received his elementary edu- 
cation in the public schools of that county and attended the 
State Normal School, Bloomsburg, where he graduated in 
1910. He taught for four years in Columbia County, two 
years in the Greenwood Township High School, and two 
years in the Mifflinville Borough High School, and four 
terms in the Columbia County teacher training school at 
Benton. 

Upon graduation from Bucknell University in 1917 Mr 
Potter was elected principal of the Mount Pleasant Town- 
ship High School in Westmoreland County, and the follow- 
ing year he was advanced to the superintendency of the 
district. This position he resigned to do educational work 
with the Army Y. M. C. A. After he resigned from the 
government service, he accepted the supervising principal 
ship of the schools at Montgomery, where he has been for 
the past fifteen years. 


Literary Contest for 


Unknown Authors 

T may interest the literary minded readers of this publica 

tion that a New York book publishing firm is trying to 
discover and push to prominence unknown talented writers, 
of both poetry and fiction. To this end a national prize con- 
test is being conducted and two anthologies, one of poetry 
and one of short fiction, are to be published containing the 
work only of such authors. Ten cash prizes, ranging up to 
one of $100, will be paid for the best contributions in the 
poetry anthology. There will also be ten similar prizes for 
the best work included in the short fiction anthology. Con- 
tributions for either or both contests and anthologies should 
be mailed to the Contest Editor, Avon House, Publishers. 
151 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


NBC Music Appreciation Hour 

HE NBC Music Appreciation Hour, which begins its 

eighth consecutive season of weekly broadcasts on Oc- 
tober 4, 1935, offers to the schools of America a progressive 
course in the appreciation of music conducted by one of the 
world’s most noted musicians—Walter Damrosch. The 
course consists of four series of concerts—‘‘A,” ‘‘B,” “C,” 
and “D’’—graded to meet the requirements of different age 
levels, from the third grade through high school and col- 
lege. The broadcast is Friday mornings at 11 and 11:30 
o'clock, EST, October 4, 1935, to March 27, 1936. 


HUGH G. 


Norris 
Superintendent, Etna Schools 
(For sketch, see page 33, Sept. PSJ) 


NINA M. C. PARSONS 


Nina M. Chapin Parsons 

Mrs. Nina M. Chapin Parsons taught twenty-six and one- 
half successful school years in the Pennsylvania public 
schools, and retired from teaching service in Pennsylvania 
in June, 1935. Her experience includes teaching in the 
grammar schools and high schools in eastern and western 
Pennsylvania. She has been principal of several schools and 
vice-principal of borough schools. Mrs. Parsons was vice- 
principal of Lewis Run borough schools, principal of East 
Smethport grammar school, district superintendent of Keat- 
ing Township schools, vice-principal of a high school in 
eastern Pennsylvania and of the Mt. Jewett High School 
for three years. Mrs. Parsons has also taught in the gram- 
mar schools in the city of Albany, New York State. She 
has not been absent from school on account of sickness dur- 
ing her entire teaching career, nor during her attendance 
at school as a student since she graduated from the grammar 
school 





The Teacher 


The teacher is a prophet. 
He lays the foundations of tomorrow. 


The teacher is an artist. 
He works with the precious clay of 
unfolding personality. 


The teacher is a builder. 
He works with the higher and finer 
values of civilization. 


The teacher is a friend. 
His heart responds to the faith and 
devotion of his students. 


The teacher is a citizen. 
He is selected and licensed for the 
improvement of society. 


The teacher is a pioneer. 
He is always attempting the 
impossible and winning out. 


The teacher is a believer. 
He has abiding faith in the 
improvability of the human race. 


—From the Journal of 


The National Education Association of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Education Congress 


ECENT Educational Trends is the theme for the an- 

nual Pennsylvania Education Congress to be held in the 
Forum of the Education Building at Harrisburg, Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening, October 9, and Thursday morn- 
ing and afternoon, October 10. The Congress luncheon 
will be held at the Hotel Penn-Harris, Thursday noon. 

The professional program arranged by the department's 
Education Congress Committee will include state and na- 
tionally known speakers who will present various phases of 
the general Congress theme. 

The Wednesday evening session will be addressed by 
Governor George H. Earle on Keeping Faith with the 
School Children of Pennsylvania. At this session J. Cayce 
Morrison, assistant commissioner for elementary education, 
New York State department of education, will speak on 
Fundamental Educational Needs Revealed by the Depres- 
sion. Lester K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
will preside. This program will be followed by the annual 
reception to members of the Congress by staff members of 
the Department of Public Instruction. 

Bess Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner, United States 
Office of Education, will open the Wednesday afternoon 
program at 1:30 o'clock speaking on Trends in Pre-School 
and Elementary Education to Meet the Needs of Childhood. 
Participating in the discussion will be Emma Johnson, 
director of the department of early childhood education, 
Temple University, on Nursery School and Pre-School Edu- 
cation; Florence M. Teagarden, professor of psychology, 
University of Pittsburgh, on Psychology of Primary Educa- 
tion; Jessie Dotterer, director of elementary education, Chel- 
tenham Township schools, Elkins Park, on Education in the 
Intermediate Grades. 

Changes in Secondary Education to Meet the Needs of 
Youth is the theme for the Thursday morning session at 
nine o'clock with discussion led by Charles E. Prall, dean, 
school of education, University of Pittsburgh. Discussion 
will be by the following: Curriculum Readjustments, W. 
C. Wetzel, Trenton High School, Trenton, N. J.; Person- 
nel Relationships, John Lozo, principal, Reading High 
School; Visual and Sensory Aids, Albert Lindsay Rowland, 
president, State Teachers College, Shippensburg; Trends in 
School Building Construction, Alice Barrows, senior spe- 
cialist in school building problems, United States Office of 
Education. 

The theme for Thursday afternoon’s session at two 
o'clock is Continuing Education for Social and Economic 
Readjustment, opened by L. R. Alderman, director, Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administration, Washington, D. C. 





Education Congress Luncheon 


The Education Congress Luncheon planned for 
Thursday, October 10, 1935, will be held in the Penn 
Harris Ball Room and Assembly Room. It gives 
promise of having the largest attendance of any of 
the luncheons thus far held. In view of the ex- 
cellent program planned, it is desirable and neces- 
sary that adequate arrangements be made to serve 
comfortably all members of the Congress. Since din- 
ing room space is limited, it is urged that those who 
desire to obtain tickets for the luncheon do so before 
October 9, 1935. Arrangements are being made by 
Henry Klonower, Chief, Teacher Division, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, and tickets may 
be obtained now by writing directly to him. The 
luncheon ticket is $1. 











October, 1935 


Discussion topics and speakers include: Building Social and 
Economic Intelligence, Joseph H. Willets, dean of the 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania; Retraining 
for Industrial Life, George Parkes, director, vocational edu- 
cation, Williamsport schools; and Education for Use of 
Leisure Time, Otto Mallery, president, Playground and 
Recreation Association of Philadelphia. 

Superintendent Ade extends a cordial invitation to all 
school and college teachers and administrators to attend all 
sessions of the Education Congress. It is felt that the 
topics to be discussed professionally will be of particular 
aid to educators in considering adjustments necessary to 
meet changing needs in the educational program. 








National Council of Teachers of English 


MONG the Pennsylvania teachers who will take part 

in the silver anniversary meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, to be held in Indianapolis No- 
vember 28-30, are Carrie Belle Parks of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Irvin C. Poley of the Germantown Friends 
School, and Francis Shoemaker of Radnor High School. 
Miss Parks is chairman of the teachers college conference, 
Mr. Poley of the speech and dramatics conference, and Mr. 
Shoemaker will speak at the luncheon of the International 
Relations Committee. 

The teaching of English in a changing curriculum is the 
general topic for the convention, according to announce- 
ment made by the president, Charles Swain Thomas of Har- 
vard University. Among the educators who will participate 
in the discussions are Dean Henry W. Holmes of the Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard University; President Wil- 
liam Lowe Bryan, Indiana University; Professors Howard 
Mumford Jones and C. C. Fries of the University of Michi- 
gan; and Professor R. L. Lyman, University of Chicago. 

The opening session will be held at the Hotel Claypool 
at eight o’clock Thanksgiving Day evening. At the annual 
dinner on Friday evening, Claude M. Fuess, noted biogra- 
pher and headmaster of Phillips Andover Academy, and 
Louis Untermeyer, the poet, will be the principal speakers. 
Carl Sandburg will be the guest of honor at the annual 
luncheon with which the convention will close on Saturday. 

A special session on Saturday will be devoted to discus- 
sion of the report of the Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council, just published under the title, ‘An Ex- 
perience Curriculum in English.” W. Wilbur Hatfield of 
Chicago Normal College, chairman of the Commission, will 
preside. Because of the unique importance of the Commis- 
sion’s work in outlining a pattern curriculum in English 
from kindergarten through high school, this session will be 
of wide interest. 

Mabel Goddard of the Arsenal Technical School, Indian- 
apolis, is chairman of the local convention committee which 
is arranging a program of entertainment and sightseeing for 
the visiting delegates. The usual convention rates of a fare 
and a third for the round trip will be in effect on the 
railroads. 


American School of the Air 


yee American School of the Air, incorporating several 
new features in its regular plan of broadcast instruc- 
tion, will resume its courses in geography, history, litera- 
ture, elementary science, music, vocational guidance and 
current events, when it opens its sessions over a coast-to- 
coast Columbia network on Monday, October 21. The 
programs will be heard thereafter each Monday to Friday, 
inclusive, from 2:30 to 3:00 p. m. EST, with the usual 
recesses during holiday seasons. 
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Democratization of the NEA 
REUBEN T. SHAW, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE 1935 Convention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Denver made real progress toward the reor- 
ganization and democratization of the Association. 

CHANGES IN CHARTER—The Committee on Amending 
the Charter and the Committee on Reorganization jointly 
and unanimously recommended sixteen changes in the Char- 
ter. The reports of these two committees were presented 
to the Representative Assembly with the approval of a large 
majority of the Board of Directors. The Representative As- 
sembly unanimously approved many of the recommenda- 
tions of the Committees. The changes in Section VII of the 
Charter, as proposed by the Committee, were not accepted 
by the Representative Assembly. The changes in the 
Charter approved by the Representative Assembly do not 
become effective until the Charter is so amended by the 
Congress of the United States. 

CHANGES IN By-Laws—Five changes in the By-Laws, as 
recommended by the Committee on Reorganization, were 
unanimously approved by the Representative Assembly. 
Said changes are as follows: 

1. Adoption of Robert’s Rules of Order 

2. Changing of the name of the Secretary to Execu- 
tive Secretary 

3. The deletion of Article II, Section 11, concerning 
meetings of the officers 

4. A new provision creating a standing Committee on 
By-Laws and Rules 

5. The addition of a Section to Article VI authorizing 
the Representative Assembly to provide such ad- 
ditional committees as it may deem wise 

These changes become effective immediately. 

BoTH COMMITTEES AUTHORIZED TO CONTINUE—The 
Representative Assembly authorized the continuance of both 
Committees. The proposed changes in Charter and By-laws 
make it possible for the Committee on Reorganization to 
work out more freely its plans for further reorganization 
of the Association. 

DutTtes OF MEMBERS OF THE NEA—Members of the 
teaching profession interested in the welfare of our National 
Education Association should give careful study to the re- 
ports of the two Committees as they were presented to the 
Association in Denver. Special attention should be given 
not only to the changes approved but the debate which oc- 
curred on the floor of the Representative Assembly. At the 
present time we have a Charter and a set of By-Laws. Many 
students of the problem feel that we should have a Charter, 
a Constitution, and a set of By-laws. The Committee on 
Reorganization may possibly recommend something along 
this line. If such a plan had been presented to the Denver 
Convention and if it had been understood that the provisions 
now in Section VII of the Charter were to be placed in the 
new constitution, influential members of the Association 
believe that the Representative Assembly would have auth- 
orized such a change as a further step in the simplification 
of the Charter. 

The Charter and the By-laws of the Association belong to 
the members of the Association and can be changed by 
them. Proposed changes should receive careful study and 
consideration by members of the Association, not only at 
the times when the Association convenes but during the 
period between such meetings. 

Help the Committee by sending in your suggestions and 
comments. 


In London the County Council agreed, after holding out 
for twelve years, to hire married women for teachers. 
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University of Pennsylvania's 


Department of Nursing Education 


FANNIE EsHELMAN, President, State Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ENNSYLVANIA has a population of approximately 

10,000,000 people, distributed throughout the State in 
67 Counties. A report of the committee on civil works 
service states that of this population more than 96% of it 
are citizens who share family incomes under $3000 a year 
and who in time of sickness are not financially able to pur- 
chase private nursing care. 

With private nursing care not available for the majority 
of people, what nursing service has the community to offer 
its citizens? Of the 67 counties studied by the committee 
on nursing care for recipients of Federal Relief, 14 were 
partially covered with organized services for bedside care; 
30 had isolated agencies in some parts of the county, and 
23 had no organized services for bedside care whatsoever. 
The National Organization for Public Health Nursing re- 
ports that the minimum essential in establishing an ade- 
quate public health nursing service for individuals is a ratio 
of one nurse to every 2500 persons in the population. 
With 10,000,000 people in Pennsylvania, 4000 public 
health nurses would be required to meet adequately the 
needs of this population. At the present time there are ap- 
proximately 1700 public health nurses in the State. Of 
this number there are about 500 available for bedside nurs- 
ing. The State Board figures show that 396 school nurses 
are employed in 2582 school districts, and industry reports 
employing 124 nurses. The remainder of the public health 
nurses are engaged in other forms of public health nursing, 
such as, tuberculosis and infant welfare nursing. 

The standards of preparation which the National Organi- 
zation for Public Health Nursing considers essential for 
public health nurses are as follows: 

1. They shall be graduates of a four-year accredited 
high school. 

2. They shall be graduates of accredited training 
schools. 

3. They shall be registered nurses. 

4, They shall have had experience in public health 
nursing or a course in public health nursing or 
preferably both. 

Nurses who do not have the necessary educational back- 
ground for public health nursing, or for service in any other 
branch of the profession, can secure this additional prepara- 
tion at the newly established department of nursing educa- 
tion in the School of Education of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Katharine Tucker, formerly general director of the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing, will be ad- 
ministrative head of the department. Miss Tucker is a 
graduate of Vassar College, and the Newton Hospital School 
of Nursing. C. Ruth Bower, director of the school of nurs- 
ing of the Western Pennsylvania Hospital, School of Nurs- 
ing, Pittsburgh, will be professor of nursing education. 
Miss Bower is a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania 
Hospital school of nursing, and holds degrees of bachelor 
of science and master of science from Bucknell University. 
In 1934 the honorary degree of doctor of science was con- 
ferred on her, also from Bucknell. 

Annie W. Goodrich will be lecturer on nursing educa- 
tion. Dean Goodrich organized the Army school of nurs- 
ing, for which she was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal. While she was associate professor at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, she was also director of nursing 
service at the Henry Street Settlement. She organized and 
administered the Yale School of Nursing, of which she is 
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now Dean Emeritus. Mount Holyoke College has conferred 
upon her the honorary degree of doctor of science, and she 
has been the recipient of medals, both here and abroad for 
her distinguished service in academic and health work. 


It is now possible for nurses to secure in Pennsylvania the 
additional education that their responsibility to the com- 
munity requires. 


Pennsylvania Association of 
Deans of Women 


HE annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Association of 

Deans of Women, to be held November 1 and 2 at 
the Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, promises to be of un- 
usual interest. 

There are three special features: 

1. Panel Discussion . 
Friday afternoon: November 1, 1935, 2:00 p. m. 
Presiding: Thyrsa W. Amos, University of Pitts- 

burgh 
Subject: Some Successful Ways of Combating Waste 

in Education 

In the life of the individual—Mrs. Frances Blans- 
hard, Swarthmore College; Grace Hunton, Thiel 
College; Elsie M. Heckman, Allentown High 
School; Florence B. Kimball, Connellsville High 
School; and Mary E. Turner, Westminster College. 

In the life of the group—Helen Pool Rush, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Gertrude Peabody, Temple 
University; Ellen Burkholder, State College; Ruth 
Loman, Oliver High School, Pittsburgh; and Ella 
Bernstorf, State Teachers College, California. 

Floor Discussion: At close of the panel discussion, 

members may: 
(a) question members of the panel 
(b) offer additional suggestions for solution of 
problems. 

2. Mrs. Curtis Bok of Philadelphia, formerly Nellie 
Lee Holt of Stevens College, Mo., a brilliant, na- 
tionally known speaker, will give the dinner ad- 
dress November 1. 

3. Parallel, in some cases identical, with the meet- 
ing, will be held an institute for new deans, ad 
visers, and councillors. This is a new and for 
ward looking educational movement in which our 
state will lead. 

It is hoped that superintendents and principals 
throughout the State will avail themselves of the 
advantages of sending their workers for intensive 
training and inspiration. If anyone interested has 
not already received a letter concerning this, he 
may write for detailed information to Mrs. Lillian 
K. Wyman, president of the association, William 
Penn High School, Philadelphia. 

The Saturday morning conference promises to 
be of especial interest, in that it will present the 
salient features of the institute and panel discus- 
sions so that delegates may carry back to their work 
the value and enthusiasm of the meetings. 

Happiness is the most accommodating of all things. It 
will come to a cottage as soon as to a palace. You need never 
wait for any outward pomp to come. As the sunshine of 
the Almighty will shine through a simple vine as richly as 
upon the velvet of a king or upon the gilded dome of a 
temple, so happiness falls with equal sweetness upon all 
whose minds are at peace and in whose hearts flow the good 
thoughts and good sentiments of life-—David Swing 


October, 1935 


New Positions 


Abrams, John, social studies, coach, Chester H. S. 

Adams, Frances, 3d grade, Lansdowne 

Agan, Karl E., vice-prin., Chester H. S. 

Almang, Ruth, 1st grade, Walnut St. school, Darby 

Altman, Arthur L., prin., Summit Twp., Crawford Co. 

Atkiss, Lincoln, English, Lansdowne H. S. 

Baker, Paul N., supr. prin., Barrett Twp. schools, Monroe Co 

Bame, Katherine, home econ., Lewistown Jr. H. S. 

Bartges, N. L., supt., Clinton Co. schools 

Baugher, Aaron M., supr. prin., Marysville 

Bazard, Walter S., supt., Midland 

Becker, David B., band, orchestra, social studies, Carlisle 

Bender, Kathryn M., health and phys. ed., West Jr. H. S., Lan- 
caster 

Bennett, K. Arden, prin., Sparta Cons. school, Crawford Co. 

Beymer, Frank M., music supr., New Brighton 

Bressler, Glenn, voc. agriculture, Lower Paxton Twp. H. §&,, 
Dauphin Co. 

Brewer, Joseph, manual training, Darby H. S. 

Brinser, John R., Jr., English, social studies, Middletown H. S. 

Brooks, J. Herbert, prin., Moon Twp. H. S., Allegheny Co. 

Burkett, William G., asst. supt., Washington Co 

Bush, William M., prin., Lansdowne H. S. 

Callahan, John, teacher, Coatesville 

Campbell, John B., supt., Exeter 

Charles, Daniel, teaching prin., Penn Valley school 

Clause, Naomi, music, Saegertown and Springboro 

Clay, Mary S., head art dept., Albright College 

Cornfield, Helen, 5th grade, Lansdowne 

Courtney, Aline M., home econ., Randolph Twp., Crawford Co. 

Craig, James, prin., Grant school, Bellevue 

Cutting, Carolyn, 2d grade, Cedar Road, Abington Twp. 

Davis, S. Earl, commercial, Sayre Jr.-Sr. H. S. 

Deakins, W. E., health and phys. ed., Carlisle 

DeLong, Betty, 7th grade, Lansdowne 

Dunlap, Vera, home econ., Conneautville 

Durkee, Matthew, supr. prin., Avis 

Emlet, Charles, commercial, Carlisle 

Everett, Delmer E., industrial arts, Lewistown Jr. H. S. 

Fauth, Howard, commercial, Lewistown Jr. H. S 

Geer, Wilma, art, Sayre Jr.-Sr. H. S. 

Gessner, George S., math., civics, Abington H. S$ 

Guyer, Roy, prin., Jackson school, Bellevue 

Harer, H. L., prin., Montgomery-Clinton H. S. 

Harshaw, Margurite, 2d grade, Ridge Ave. school, Darby 

Harter, Gerald G., commercial, Darby H. S. 

Hausser, Lewis G., supr. prin., Montgomery-Clinton schools 

Heinaman, Harold G., prin., Hydetown 

Henning, Wilmah, home econ., Saegertown 

Hittie, Orville W., prin., Bellevue H. S 

Hoban, Charles F., Jr., STC, Clarion 

Hoffer, Mary, commercial, Sayre Jr.-Sr. H. S 

Holmes, Irvin, prin., Wampum 

Holsinger, -V. C., supr. prin., Millvale 

Hostetter, Robert S., industrial arts, Lewistown Jr. H. S 

Jewel, R., prin., Midland H. S. 

King, Myrna, music and English, Carlisle 

Koch, B. J., supr., voc. agriculture, Derry Twp. schools, Hershey 

Lady, Maybelle, 1st grade, Lansdowne 

Lewis, Geraldine, head, voc., home econ. dept., Sayre H. S. 

Lord, Iva, director, girls’ phys. ed., Sayre Jr.-Sr. H. S. 

McClure, Ann, music, Conneautville 

McCord, Beatrice, 2d grade, Lewistown 

McMinn, E. K., prin., Picture Rocks school 

Mancha, Dorothy, music, Walnut St. school, Darby 

Markley, K. Adelaide, French, English, Harrisburg 

Masoner, Paul, asst. prin., Bellevue H. S. 

Matteson, A. J., prin., Pleasantville 

Matula, Anna, French, English, Middletown H. S. 

Messick, Geraldine K., commercial, Lansdowne H. S$ 

Miller, Marjorie, math., Lewistown Jr. H. S. 

Moon, A. R., prin., Cochranton 

Moreland, Helen, home econ., North Shenango 

Murphy, S. E., supr. prin., Amwell and S. Strabane Twps., Wash- 
ington Co. 

Oberholtzer, Etta D., 5th grade, North Hills, Abington Twp. 

O’Brien, John W., arith., Walnut St. school, Darby 

Otstot, W. J., general shop, Carlisle 

Paist, Grace E., 1st grade, Cornwells school, Bensalem Twp 

Peters, Floyd B., prin., Conneaut Lake 

Potter, Charles W., supr. prin., Jersey Shore 

Richter, Walter C., supr. prin., Myerstown 

Ritchie, Roland C., science, civics. coach track, Abington H. S. 
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Roberts, Henry, prin., Scott Twp. H. S., Allegheny Co. 
Rockwell, B. A., farm management dept., Hershey Estates 
Runkle, W. E., voc. director, Lewistown Sr. H. S 
Schaefer, Harold L., prin., McIntyre Twp., Lycoming Co. 
Schafer, Harold, supr. prin., Ralston 

Schneider, George, math., Darby Jr. H. S. 

Schroyer, Margaret, 2d grade, Lewistown 

Scrafford, Ralph, prin., Cussewago Twp., Crawford Co 
Shontz, Angeline, home econ., Conneaut Lake 

Smiley, Gertrude, Eng. and history, Sayre Jr.-Sr. H. S 
Smith, Ralph F., prin., Northampton Jr. H. S. 

Smith, Virginia, kindergarten, Lansdowne 

Snook, Mary S., grade, Lewistown 

Solar, Herman W., commercial, Darby H. S. 

Stover, Ralph, supr., health and phys. ed., Darby 

Studley, Dorothy, 3d grade, Cedar Road, Abington Twp 
Sugarman, Reba, 3d grade, Ridge Ave. school, Darby 
Swain, James P., prin., Millvale H. S. 

Swaney, Leora, prin., Hayfield Twp., Crawford Co 
Thomas, Irene, asst. prin., Bellevue H. S. 

Tozer, Ruth, social science, Sayre Jr.-Sr. H. S. 

Trainor, John F., manual training, elementary school, Abington 
Trowbridge, Marion, home econ., Cambridge Springs 
Turner, John, prin., Harlansburg 

Tweed, Clarabelle, music, Cochranton 

Weir, Charles, social studies, Darby H. S. 

Williams, Anna M., 2d grade, Cornwells school, Bensalem Twp 
Wray, Harry A., science, Lewistown Sr. H. S 


Constitutional Amendments 
Petition No. 1 
5 Pennsylvania Branch of the Department of Second- 
ary School Principals of the NEA, supported by sec- 
ondary school principals all over the State of Pennsylvania, 
ire earnestly requesting the creation of a new Department 
in the PSEA to be known as a Department for Secondary 
School Principals. A petition signed by approximately one 
hundred secondary school principals in Pennsylvania was 
presented to the Executive Council. In order that the new 
Department may be created, it is necessary to amend Article 
VIII, Section 1, to read as follows: 
Article VIII: Departments 
Section 1. The following departments are authorized: 
1. County Superintendence 
District Superintendence 
3. Higher Education 
4. Secondary Education 
5. Graded School 
6. Rural School 
7. Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
8. Music 
9. Supervising Principal 
10. Art 
11. Kindergarten-Primary 
12. Secondary School Principals 
The request for a vote on this proposed amendment by 
the House of Delegates is supported by the following mem- 
bers of the PSEA: 
T. Bayard Beatty, Radnor High School, Wayne 
E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
J. H. Tyson, Upper Darby 
Arthur J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Minnie Jane Merrells, Darby 
W. H. Bristow, Harrisburg 
Howard G. Spalding, Lansdowne 
Wm. P. Tollinger, Downingtown 
Chas. C. Schmidt, Glenolden 
R. H. Stover, Darby 
Note—On April 27, 1935, the Executive Council ap- 
proved this petition. 
Petition No. 2 
The Pennsylvania Branch of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals of the NEA earnestly request 
the creation of a new Department in the PSEA to be known 
as a Department of Elementary School Principals. 
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We, the undersigned, request that the new Department 
be created as an amendment to Article VIII, Section 1, of 
the Constitution of the PSEA. 

Signed: 

John B. Taulane, Philadelphia 

Morris B. Ginsburg, Philadelphia 

Samuel Berman, Philadelphia 

Frederick H. Stewart, Philadelphia 

A. J. Emrey, Philadelphia 

Geo. W. Rieger, Jr., Philadelphia 

Anna W. Walker, Philadelphia 

A. Katherine McCloskey, Philadelphia 

Jean B. Hagerty, Philadelphia 

Elizabeth T. Eckard, Philadelphia 


Petition No. 3 

The Pennsylvania Branch of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the NEA earnestly request the creation 
of a mew department in the PSEA to be known as a De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers. 

We, the undersigned, request that a new Department of 
Elementary School Principals be created as an amendment 
to Article VIII, Section 1, of the Constitution of the PSEA. 
Signed: 

Gerald F. Harrington, Bancroft School, Scranton 

Elizabeth G. Jones, Adams School, Scranton 

John A. Murphy, Roger Williams School, Scranton 

Thomas R. Rowland, W. Irving School, Scranton 

Archie Litwhiler, J. R. Lowell School, Scranton 

W. W. Jenkins, Jackson School, Scranton 

Jos. P. McNulty, Mann School, Scranton 

D. T. Thomas, Bryant School, Scranton 

Agnes Neville, Cooper School, Scranton 

Everett N. Jameison, Morris School, Scranton 





Authentic Information’ 


on the 


IMPORTANCE 


MILK 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
MATERIALS' 


may be obtained 


from the 


Health Education Department 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


11 West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 


* Free 
+ At a nominal cost 




















« NEW BOOKS >» 





Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by 
those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 


ublishers. We include only 
ks they want to read, and 


at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books which they may never have the time to read. The 
following announcements unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough infor- 
mation to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 
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Book Week Poster designed by Richard Floethe, in four 
colors. Issued by the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Poster and 
leaflet of suggestions, $0.25. 

Book Week, November 17-23, 1935. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. Quincy A. Kuehner, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Temple 
University. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $3.50 

This book is based on the thesis that Education is biologi- 

cal in foundation, social in content, psychological in meth- 
od, and ethical in aim. It is a critique of the purely nat- 
uralistic, mechanistic point of view in psychology, in phil- 
osophy, and in the sciences dealing with life and society. 
Thus, it protests against the “New Education” in some of 
its extreme forms. It lays bare so-called naturalism in edu- 
cation, which argues that all school work should be based 
on the “natural interests” of the child. The present au- 
thor’s contention is that the race has learned certain values 
by experience; that civilization, as we know it, is the re- 
sult of toil, sacrifice and effort; and that one can never 
hope to rear worthy men and women by letting children 
habitually follow their own free will, their interests, and 
their desires. Original nature must be tempered by civi- 
lized ideals. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF TEACHING EFFICIENCY. W. H. 
Lancelot, A. S. Barr, T. L. Torgerson, C. E. Johnson, 
V. E. Lyon, A. C. Walvoord, and G. L. Batts. 237 
pp. Macmillan. $2.25 
The first of the Kappa Delta Pi research publications in- 
cludes three studies on the measurement of teaching efh- 
ciency: 1. Teaching efficiency as indicated by certain per- 
manent outcomes; 2. The validity of certain instruments 
employed in the measurement of teaching ability; 3. Pupil 
achievement and the N S trait in teachers. Helen M. 
Walker, professor in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, special reader of the statistical content of the studies 
and editor of the volume, states that ‘‘the studies carry us 
several steps further toward the solution of an exceedingly 
important and difficult problem.” 


Civics THROUGH PROBLEMS. James B. Edmonson, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; Arthur Dondineau, Detroit; and 
A. W. S. Little, John Harris H. S., Harrisburg. 661 
pp. Illus. Macmillan. $0.80 
Pennsylvania edition of a social and governmental civics. 
This book, true to its title, stimulates the pupil to self- 
activity by giving him community problems and civic and 
political situations to solve. It is further organized to 
afford training in solving definite problems of the rela- 
tionship of government to economics. The Units: 1. How 
Group Life Has Grown in Meaning and Obligations. 
2. How the Citizen Benefits from the Services of Govern- 
ment. 3. and 4. How Our National, Local, and State Gov- 
ernments Are Organized and How They Function. 5. How 
the Social and Economic Well-Being of Every Citizen Is 
Improved. For use in the upper grades of the junior high 
school or the lower grades of senior high school. 


WEBSTER’S ELEMENTARY DICTIONARY. For Boys and Girls. 
752 pp. American. $1.20 

This new Merriam-Webster Dictionary for Boys and 
Girls aims to make clear the meaning, use, spelling, and 
pronunciation of a selected vocabulary within the range of 
reading in the early elementary grades. The vocabulary of 
38,500 words was selected from years of study of represen- 
tative texts, library books, and young people’s magazines. 
The definitions are simple, clear, logical; all entries in one 
alphabetical list, including abbreviations, geographical and 
biographical names, and words of foreign origin; paper: 
clear, thin, opaque; page: wide and open; type: large and 
clear; illustrations: abundant, including eight color plates; 
the book itself, thin, easily held in the hand; introduced by 
a section on How To Use this Dictionary, rules for spelling, 
and a pronunciation key. 


MATHEMATICS AT WorK. George H. Van Tuyl. 
Illus. American. $1 

Mathematics at Work stresses practical problems of every- 
day life. The basis of the text is essentially that of arith- 
metic applied to life problems with some of the simple 
applications of algebra and geometry. Many illustrations 
and graphs help the pupil to visualize the subject matter. 
This new text provides graded lesson plans with testing 
devices and remedial drills at intervals throughout the 
course. 


454 pp. 
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STORIES OF THE Far West. Joseph G. Masters. 297 pp. 
Illus. Ginn. $0.92 
The history of the first four decades (1803-1843) of the 
trans-Missouri country is the story of the furtrappers of the 
Old West. The stories in this volume are taken from that 
body of saga material depicting the heroic period of the 
early Western border. 


To MARKET WE Go. Jane Miller. 88 pp. Illus. Houghton 
Mifflin. $0.64 
The second volume in the Community Life Series is a 
description of two types of fruit and vegetable markets, 
The Farmer’s Market and the Open Air Market. The in- 
formation in each is woven around the experiences of chil- 
dren. The pupil is shown the worth of good manners, the 
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WHEN We WERE VERY YOUNG, 100 pp. Now WE ARE 
Six, 103 pp. WINNIE-THE-POOH, 158 pp. THE 
House AT PooH CoRNER, 178 pp. A. R. Milne. Illus. 
by Ernest H. Shepard. Dutton. $1 each 

Over two million copies of the Milne books sold in their 
original editions; available now for the first time in new 
uniform editions at one dollar each. In the first two books 
the child-verses reveal delicate fancy, ingenious imagination, 
and irresistible rhythms. The last two books, in prose and 
verse, cite adventures of Christopher Robin and his favorite 

Big Bear Pooh, and of other friends—Piglet, Owl, Tiger, 

etc. 

STORIES FROM KING ARTHUR. 
University Press. $0.50 

Six King Arthur stories for use in grades 4, 5, and 6. 


95 pp. Illus. Oxford 





value of thrift. Vocabulary on second-grade level. Numerous attractive illustrations, large, clear type. 





Pertinent 
Pamphlets 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONDUCT OF 
MEETINGS OF TEACHERS, Lester K. 
Ade, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, Pa. 12pp. 

Contains a supplement on sections 
2101 and 2102 of the School Code, 
making it mandatory that county sup- 
erintendents shall hold annually meet- 
ings of teachers under their jurisdiction 
for two days, in accordance with Article 
XXI of the School Laws of Pennsyl- 
vania as revised by the Legislature of Anything lost? 

1935. Were there doctors’ bills? 
EAGLES and FisH-EATING Birps. EIls- All paid? 
worth D. Lumley. Emergency By whom? 


Conservation Committee, 734 Lex- P 
a i You were sick for four months? 


ington Ave., New York City * 
The following may be secured from the SED: ce: 
United States Goremet Piles Your certificate doesn’t cost much? 
How do they do it? 


ing Office, Washington, D. C.: 
FEDERAL COOPERATION IN AGRI- 
CULTURAL ExTENSION WORK, e 
Lloyd E. Blauch; FEDERAL GRANTS 
FOR EDUCATION, Timon Covert; 
GRADUATE STUDY IN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES IN THE UNITED 
STATES, Walton C. John; THE 
PROBLEM OF DUPLICATION, John 
H. McNeely, Department of the 
Interior. 

PETROLEUM. The Story of an Ameri- 
can Industry. American Petroleum 
Institute. 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. 
C.. $0215 





All Is Well... 


Sickness over? 

Well again? 

Rested up? 

What happened to your savings? 
Anything sacrificed? 


T.P.U. “‘does it’”’ for several reasons— 
T.P.U. has a membership of over 20,000. 
T.P.U. is non-profit seeking. 

T.P.U. handles its finances with care. 


Your age does not influence cost of membership. 
If you are between 18 and 60 you will find a T.P.U. 
Certificate to suit your particular needs. If you 
are interested in all year protection from sickness, 
accident and quarantine (and you should be), write 
for information today. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
T.P.U. BUILDING, LANCASTER, PENNA. 


Munhall has maintained during the 
summer an open school library where 
attendance reached 1143 pupil registra- 
tions and circulation, 6519. A free 
school of instruction in band and 
orchestral instruments for pupils from 
the fourth grade up was also open. 


L. V. Wood, General Deputy, 1200 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. D. Armstrong, General Deputy, 1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FAMOUS CATHEDRALS AND THEIR STORIES. Edwin Rayner. 
Illus. 48 pp. Grosset & Dunlap. $1 


This new volume, obviously intended for (but in no 
wise written down to) younger readers, affords a brief in- 
troduction to all of the more important Cathedrals in 
Europe and the Americas as well as an illuminating survey 
of the evolution of the cathedral and of the means, meth- 
ods, and materials employed in cathedral architecture. The 
book is profusely illustrated with over 70 black and white 
photographs and 11 color plates. 


EXPERIMENTAL Puysics. Edwin and S. Elizabeth Morrison. 
235 pp. 189 Illus. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., Inc., 
1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. $2 

The authors of this experimental physics have taught the 
subject for a number of years to both small and large 
classes. They believe that the laboratory period is a study 
period, a period in which questions are put to nature. 

Emphasis is placed upon manipulation, correct gathering 

and organization of data, solutions by means of equations, 

and a carefully prepared report on the work done. For 
most of the experiments record forms are used. 


STUDENT’S GUIDE FOR LITERATURE AND LiFE (English 
Literature, copyright, 1935) Dudley Miles, Robert C. 
Pooley, Edwin Greenlaw. 154 pp. Scott, Foresman 

In keeping with the spirit of the new Literature and Life, 

Book Four, which it accompanies, this new edition of the 
Student’s Guide, Book Four, makes the approach to English 
literature lighter, more appealing. It focuses the student’s 
attention on literature’s close relation to life and his own 
life interests today. The exercises are objective and may 
be used either as open- or closed-book tests. They are 
varied enough to maintain interest, and easily scored. 


THIRD YEARBOOK OF SCHOOL Law. Edited and published 
by M. M. Chambers, 722 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D.C. 119 pp. $1 

A narrative, topical summary of decisions of the higher 
courts in all the states of the United States of America in 
cases involving school law as reported during the preced- 
ing year. The compilation of decisions is classified under 
fourteen major headings each of which is a chapter in the 
yearbook. Typical illustrations of chapter headings are: 

Rights and Duties of Pupils and Parents; Teachers: Certifi- 

cation, Appointment, the Teacher’s Contract; Local Dis- 

trict Boards and Officers; School District Debts, and The 

Creation and Alteration of School Districts. This year- 

book commends itself to school administrators and teachers 

in Pennsylvania. The narrative form of presentation re- 
moves many of the technical aspects frequently associated 
with legal interpretations. 


PROGRESSIVE HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
534 pp. Illus. Heath 

The Progressive Algebras contain the latest ideas on 
the selection, arrangement, and treatment of algebra. The 
author retains the proved devices of the Wells and Hart 
Algebras, but uses a simpler style, and gives more attention 
to motivation, explanation, illustrative examples, reviews, 
and tests. This book may be had with or without answers. 
Answer books, bound in paper, may be obtained free of 
charge by teachers. 


Walter W. Hart. 


FINDING THE New Wor p. 
pp. Illus. Ginn. $1 
Life stories of the heroes of the discovery of America 
from ‘Leif the Lucky’’ to the Pilgrims of Plymouth. The 
book is not to be studied, but to be read for the joy of 
living. It is within the reading ability of pupils in the 
fifth school grade. 


Walter Taylor Field. 429 


October, 1935 


Books Received 


Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass.: 

Im HeERZEN Europas. Clifford E. Gates. $1.32 

Map EXERCISES, SYLLABUS, AND NOTEBOOK IN AMERI- 
CAN HISTORY AND IN MODERN EUROPEAN HIsTory 
SINCE 1714. Mildred C. Bishop and Edward K. 
Robinson. $0.56 each 

Un ANO MEMORABLE. Eugene F. Parker, Aristides Fer- 
nandez Mathews, and Maria Fernandez Vallespin 
$1.40 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass.. 

COMMUNITY HEALTH. Revised. C. E. Turner and 
George B. Collins. $0.84 

IN TRAINING FOR HEALTH. Revised. C. E. Turner and 
Jeanie M. Pinckney. $0.60 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH. Revised. 
$0.96 

THE VOYAGE OF GROWING UP. Revised. C. E. Turner 
and Grace T. Hallock. $0.60 

Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., N.Y. C.: 

Dritt. A REVIEW OF GRAMMAR. Alfred M. Hitch 
cock. $0.96 

First COURSE IN ALGEBRA. 
Sanford. $1.28 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass.: 

A HANDBOOK OF LIBRARY USAGE. Merrill T. Eaton and 

C. M. Louttit. $0.20 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, N. Y.: 

HoME GeEoGRAPHY. G. R. Bodley and E. L. Thurston 

THE THIRTEEN AMERICAN COLONIES. Gertrude and 
John Van Duyn Southworth 

Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.: 

EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION IN ENGLISH. Books I, II and III 
Edna Cotner and John W. Bell. $0.92, $0.96, and 
$1.12 

THE HoME ECONOMICS OMNIBUS. 
and Hazel H. Huston. $1.60 

SPEAK! READ! WritE! Elizabeth C. Hannum. $1.5¢ 

Our ANCESTORS IN THE ANCIENT WorLpD. Ethel | 
Salisbury and Lulu M. Stedman. $1.20 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C.: 

OLIVER HAZARD Perry. Charles J. Dutton. $3.50 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

PROBLEMS OF OuR TIMES. Dudley S. Brainard and 

Leslie D. Zeleny. $0.96 
The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 

READING To LEARN. Books II and III. Gerald A 
Yoakam, William C. Bagley, and Philip A. Knowl. 
ton. $0.92 and $0.96. 

SEx EDUCATION. A manual for teachers. W. W. Charters, 
Dean F. Smiley, and Ruth M. Strang. $0.20 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 114-120 E. 23rd St., N. Y. C.: 

Stupy ARITHMETICs. F. B. Knight, J. S. Studebaker, G 

M. Ruch, and W. C. Findley. $0.76 
Williams & Wilkins Co., Baltimore, Md.: 

THE BACKGROUNDS AND FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN 

SCIENCE. Richard E. Lee. $4 
John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadel phia, Pa.: 

CHARACTER AND CirizENSHIP THROUGH STUDENT Gov 

ERNMENT. Lillian K. Wyman. $1.65 


C. E. Turner. 


C. Newton Stokes and Vera 


Florence L. Harris 


We are convinced that the educational picture of the 
future, if it is to be a rosy one, must include professional 
organizations, which are better financed and more effective 
both as to program and methods than they have been in the 
past.—John K. Norton. 
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County Institutes—1935-1936 — —_——_——— 
County Superintendent Place of Institute Dates of Institutes NCOME PROTECTION 
ERI- - _— ee ore which completely 
ORY Kage. cowie as J. Floyd Slaybaugh .....Gettysburg ......... Aug. 30, 1935-Jan PROTECTS YOU! 
24, 1936 
- Allegheny .. Charles E. Dickey ...... Pittsburgh .......... Oct. 18, 19 
: Armstrong ..John A. Mechling ...... Kittanning ....... .Sept. 7, Jan. 18, 1936 
CE. Beaver ....... E. D. Davidson ........ eauein. csSclcacada Aug. 29, 30 TOTAL 
in Bedford ...... Lloyd H. Hinkle ....... Bedford ..... 00.000 Nov. 14, 15 DISABILITY 
On ee Alvin F. Kemp TTC SRE CC —ACCIDENT 
Blgie icaces os M.A. Dively = once ss. Hollidaysburg ...... Aug. 31, Sept. 28 
Oct. 26, Nov. 23 i 
ing Bradford ..... J. Andrew Morrow ....Towanda ........... Oct. 4, Feb. 21, 1936 ee FT 
Gncks: -csiccccees J. Harry Hoffman .. Doylestown, Quaker- Sept. 21, Oct. 4, 1935 ly for as long as 
ind town, Morrisville, Mar. 7, Jan. 11, 1936 26 weeks. Winter 
Doylestown ( and Summer. 
Butler -. john F. Contiell ........ Slippery Rock Sept. 27, 28 
er. Cambria ..... Martin S. Bentz ....... Ebensburg ... Oct 24 25 
Cameron .....C. Ebbert Plasterer ..... Emporium ... . Sept. 3, 4 
1 EDOM. 5.2.5.0 Stuart E. Prutzman .....Mauch Chunk . .Nov. 7, 8 
. COME cas F. Glenn Rogers ...... Bellefonte ... .. Oc. 1% 38 TOTAL 
Chester ...... Clyde T. Saylor ........ West Chester S.T.C. Sept. 3, 1935 DISABILITY 
Claniom 2. <- Neon Blectet.. osca asa GENO oi cc Sia ceie ce Oct. 18, 19 —SICKNESS 
“h Clearfield... WP. Brostle ..<....0..0% Clearfield .. Aug. 29, 30 
Clinton ..Newton L. Bartges . Lock Haven Oct. 3, 4 (PSEA Pays up to $11.00 
Conv.) for lst wk.; up to 
fa Columbia .. William W. Evans . EE eee tT eh ene $27.50 weekly for 
Crawford ..0..22 BD Ble 2. 2cccen5. Allegheny College, Aug. 29, 30 25 weeks there- 
Meadville after; year-round. 
Cumberland ...Ralph Jacoby ...-Shippensburg S.T.C. Oct. 10, 11 
ne Dauphin - : oY See Harrisburg .. Oct. 24, 25 
Delaware .....Carl G. Leech ......... Media 22.6 28 29 
Elk <8 G. B Bonnet ...... Ridgway .... ..Oct. 31, Nov. 1 PARTIAL 
Erie Ernest R. Hadlock North East H. § Oct. 17 DISABILITY 
nn. Erie Academy H. S. .. Oct. 18 
aC Fayette . James G. Robinson .....Uniontown + «Oct. 26; Dee. 7 
Forest ....... .Frank Watson .........Warren .. Oct. 31, Nov. 1 ; 
Franklin ... Raymond G. Mowrey ...Chambersburg ..Nov. 25, 26 ad a 
Fulton: ..7...< B. C. Lamberson ... McConnellsburg ..Oct. 30, 31 even if you are 
li Greene ...... Kent Kelley ...........Waynesburg . Oct. 3, 4 teaching. Not 
ad Huntingdon ... Joseph H. Neff ... .. Huntingdon ...Oct. 24, 25 omitted in vaca- 
(ndiana .. James F. Chapman _, Indiana . . Oe& 25,26 tions. 
Jefferson .....John H. Hughes .. .. Brookville ...Aug. 18, 19 
” Juniata .......Samuel M. Short ....... Mifflintown ..Oct. 25, 26 
Lackawanna ...Thomas Francis . _ Scranton ...Oct. 31, Nov. 1 CONVALES- 
( Lancaster .,...Arthur P. Mylin .......Neffsville oven COCR 2% 2 CENCE 
] Lawrence .....John C. Syling ........ Union Twp. H. S. ...Sept. 7 FROM 
Lebanon ..... Harry C. Moyer . Cornwall Sept. 13, Oct. 25 SICKNESS 
Eehigh ....+ Mexvine Pa UM @ntiatite ,..-.\cy oie fei « bieds's ola in a lente tetera ante aoe — 
Luzerne . A. P. Cope Rie sare Chater OT COA a ES eae a Up to $11.00 per 
Lycoming . Sylvester B. Dunlap Muncy, Jersey Shore, Sept. 28, Oct. 26, week. 
South Williamsport Nov. 23, 1935—Feb a ee 
15, 1936 
1c McKean .C. W. Lillibridge .Smethport EE CO Oe LE oe oe 
Mercer Wm. M. Johnston .New Castle, Green- Sept. 27, Oct. 25, 26 me not omitted in 
ville vacations. 
Mifflin ..... Elmet BE. Sine 50 i<06<0%: Lewistown .Oct. 17, 18 
\ Monroe ..John H. Kunkle .......Stroudsburg .. Oct. 17, 18 TT 
|. Montgomery ..Abram M. Kulp ............. aaa C rer HOME 
Montour .<...Fred We. Diehl 2.05... Danville . ANOv. 25, 2¢ 
5 Northampton ..George A. Grim . .Nazareth .Oct. 25, - 26 r QUARANTINE 
Northumber- Up to $27.50 per 
MAG <.cc% C. E. Hilbish ... .. Sunbury Ost. 25, 22 A all wk. for fall dur- 
RORIO ksi ais BE AL Hn i. cs si cccieas New Bloomfield , Oct. 24-25 VA ation of quaran- 
er C. B. Dissinger ....... . Milford ..Oct. 24, 25 eet tine. Is not 
. POURS csicus Archibald P. Akeley ....Coudersport .Nov. 7, 8 ri omitted in vaca- 
Schuylkill Irvin A. Seltzer ....... . Pottsville -Nov. 27, 1935—Jan. | # tions. 
11, Mar. 14, 1936 I] 
‘ Snyder ..... Bratig’S Attiniget: 7... > sccucrs nals ios so eerineedseuacdaeeecememaaed 
| Somerset Ge Na EIANG Hai aes a coco wos Oe nie wea eead eae aee a: @ PLUS NUMEROUS OTHER BENE- 
Sullivan ..... EP OR Rennie weg ck ov co asin cams ere ae FITS ata yearly cost of $14.00, $21.00, 
Susquehanna ..Frank A. Frear ... .Montrose Oct. 10, 11 or $28.00. Ask for details in full.. NOW. 
HORS os cecos Edward E. Marvin .....Wellsboro Oct. 31, Nov. 1 
RIOM cscs Frank Peter Boyer ......Mifflinburg ......... Oct. 10, 11 The EDUCATORS 
Venango ..... E. Ee Peiiee: 2... nBPAMB HEE is oc sciecnas — 24, 25 
Warren ......5% €&. $:. Knape...o...; Se WAREEIE 6a vis: - . Oct. 31, Nov. 1 
WSSHGIOR «Se We MAMICB IAT 5 eyes. c nee edits ocnis vis nina eee RAO ealeMaa ena ds te de BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
C Wayne 2.62.5. 7a SS | a ne Hawle woe see NOV. 25, ae . . 
| Westmoreland .Charles F. Maxwell ... ‘Canabes wes Oct. 26, March 28, | een oo LATS 
1936 “*The Original Association” 
, Wyoming ..... Edwin H. Kehrli ...... Tunkhannock oa Oe. B18 Founded in 1910 
; MOne -< bésce5 - William F. Wilson ere GMM risa cies earever ners Oct. 17, 18 eee 




















NOTES and NEWS 





JoHN PrersoL McCaskey, editor 
emeritus of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, its editor for 55 years, cele- 
brates his ninety-eighth birthday on 
October: 9, 1935. To him we extend 
salutations and felicitations! (Note: Dr. 
McCaskey died September 19th). 

CLEMENT C. WILLIAMS, dean of the 
college of engineering of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has been elected president 
of Lehigh University. Mr. Williams 
assumed office October 1. He _ suc- 
ceeded Charles Russ Richards, who re- 
signed recently because of impaired 
health. 

WILLIAM G. BuRKETT has been re- 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
Washington County Schools, a position 
he held for 11 years before leaving in 
July, 1934, to serve as technical super- 
visor of emergency education for Wash- 
ington and Greene Counties. Mr. Burk- 
ett succeeds S. E. Murphy who resigned 
to accept the position of supervising 
principal of Amwell and South Stra- 
bane Townships. 


ApvA SMITH graduated from State 
College High School in June with a 
perfect attendance record of 12 .years. 

FRANK E. FICKENGER retired last 
June from the principalship of the 
Langley High School, Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Fickenger had completed forty-one 
years of service at the time of his re- 
tirement, twenty-six of which were 
served in Pittsburgh. 

B. IDEN PAYNE, who left the drama 
school of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology after directing its plays for twen- 
ty years to become director of the 
Shakespeare memorial theatre of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon in the spring, returned 
to direct the first play of the present 
season at Tech. 


WiLuiAM A. LANING, principal of 
the Franklin elementary school of Pitts- 
burgh, retired at the close of school 
last June. Mr. Laning spent twenty- 
two years in the Pittsburgh public 
school system, the first eleven years as 
a high school teacher, and the later 
years as principal of the Franklin 
school. When he was in the classroom 
he was an active worker in the Pitts- 
burgh Teachers’ Association and at one 
time served as president of that organi- 
zation. 

KATHARINE TUCKER is the director 
of a department of nursing education, 
just established, at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Ruth Bower has been 
appointed professor of nursing educa- 
tion in the department. 


Louisa D. Ser, principal of the 
Stephen C. Foster school of Pittsburgh 
and formerly principal of the Spring- 
field school, retired last June. Miss 
Seif graduated from the Pittsburgh 
high school normal department in 1885 
and taught continuously in the Pitts- 
burgh public schools for forty-eight 
years. 

DENTON M. ALBRIGHT,  superin- 
tendent of schools, Lewistown, gave a 
series of lectures in visual education 
and in progressive education to teach- 
ers during the second half of the sum- 
mer school term at Geneva College, 
Beaver Falls. 


RACHEL S. CANNELL, principal of 
the Esplen elementary school of Pitts- 
burgh retired last June. Miss Cannell 
had completed forty-four years of serv- 
ice in public school work, twenty-four 
years of which were spent in the city 
of Pittsburgh. 


AN ALL-STATE High School Speech 
Group was a new feature of the sum- 
mer session at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege this year. This is probably the 
only group of its kind east of Iowa. 
Awards of certificates to winners of first 
and second in poetry reading, debate, 
group discussion, and after-dinner 
speaking were made at the annual ban- 
quet of the group. John H. Frizzell, 
supervisor of the division of speech at 
the college, was toastmaster. 


STATE COLLEGE High School had a 
class in auto-driving last year, the first 
class of its kind in United States ac- 
cording to safety education authorities. 
Fifteen boys and girls had instruction 
from A. E. Neyhart of Pennsylvania 
State College. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, for 
the first time in its history, offered post- 
session summer school courses, which 
extended the usual six-weeks session to 
nine weeks. LeRoy A. King, professor 
of educational measurements, offered a 
course in his field, and Donald R. Mat- 
thews, assistant professor, offered one 
in the principles of secondary educa- 
tion. 

CENTRAL JUNIATA COUNTY will 
have a new consolidated high school 
as the result of a special election held 
August 6 in Mifflin and Mifflintown 
boroughs and the townships of Fer- 
manaugh, Milford, and Walker. The 
school to cost $100,000 will be built 
east of Mifflintown on U. S. Route 22. 

LATROBE borough, by a vote of 11 to 
1, approved a bond issue of $95,000 
for an addition to the high school. 
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JosEPH McDERMOTT, principal of 
the Forbes elementary school of Pitts- 
burgh for twenty-nine years, retired at 
the close of the school year in June. Mr. 
McDermott spent forty-three years in 
public school work in Pittsburgh. His 
teachers and his many friends in the 
educational field expressed their appre- 
ciation at a dinner and reception held 
in his honor. 

PHILADELPHIA has four nursery 
schools conducted for children between 
the ages of two-and-a-half and four 
years. Working mothers leave their 
children in the unique classrooms of 
this new movement. They are not 
merely places for mothers ‘‘to park” 
their children, but educational institu- 
tions, actual schools, where children of 
pre-kindergarten age are taught useful 
habits of life and social adjustment. 
The board of education has sufficient 
funds to operate these schools four days 
a week, and nearly 100 children are en- 
rolled. 


THE ADAMS CouNTY school direc- 
tors held their annual picnic at Arendts- 
ville Park in July with approximately 
200 men, women, and children present. 
J. D. Clapsaddle of Mount Joy Town- 
ship was chairman of the picnic com- 
mittee. 


POTTSVILLE divided the combined 
auto mechanics and machine shops into 
two distinct shops this year. The change 
requires one additional teacher. Two 
more teachers were necessary because 
registration blanks for high school 
showed a very decided increase. 


POTTSVILLE floated a bond issue for 
$20,000 to erect a stadium that will seat 
5700 spectators. This addition to the 
present seating capacity will make it 
possible to accommodate between 8000 
and 9000 spectators. A lighting sys- 
tem for night football has been in- 
stalled. 

MoRE THAN SEVENTY one-room 
schools in Pennsylvania have been 
closed through consolidations during 
the past year. There are, however, 
more than 6000 schools where one 
teacher will be in charge in each for 
the coming year according to the de- 
partment of public instruction. 

A VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS 
department was opened this fall in the 
Sayre Jr.-Sr. High School with Geral- 
dine Lewis in charge. 

THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT of Sayre’s 61 
teachers attended college and univer- 
sity summer school during the past sum- 
mer. 
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SELINSGROVE HIGH SCHOOL’S DEBATING TEAMS 


Back row (left to right): Eva Herman, 
Front row (left to right): 
Machmer, Helen Musselman, Jess Kemberling. 


alternates; Phoebe Herman, coach. 


coach; Eleanor Benfer, 


Esther Jane Coryell, 
Marne Clark, Frederick 


Selinsgrove High School's debating teams won the Snyder County championship, the 


district finals in the Central District at Huntingdon, 


and the State championship in the 


Eighth Annual Forensic and Music Meet held in Oil City on April 26 and 27. 
Schools participating in the finals at Oil City were Bessemer, Connellsville, Herndon, 
R. P. Smith Vocational, North Coventry, Schuylkill Haven, and Selinsgrove. 


The State championship trophy is offered by the University of Pittsburgh, 
won successively by Montgomery-Clinton 1930-1931, 


Connellsville 1934, Selinsgrove 1935. 


A TOTAL SUM of $1,181,250 has 
been granted to the Philadelphia Board 
of Education by the Federal Govern- 
ment for construction of three new 
school buildings. The grant, which 
was made through the PWA, covers 45 
per cent of the estimated cost of the 
three buildings. The balance will be 
met by the board. Together the build- 
ing projects will cost $2,625,000. The 
first provides $720,000 for the con- 
struction of a new vocational school. 
The entire cost of the building is $1,- 
600,000. The second gives the board 
$213,750, 45 per cent of the $475,000, 
for a new elementary school. The third, 
which provides for the construction of 
an addition to Northeast High School, 
supplies $247,500 toward the total cost 
of $550,000. 


The cooking laboratory of the home 
economics department of Etna High 
School was remodeled to include four 
complete unit kitchens and a demon- 
stration room this summer. A new gen- 
eral shop in the Wilson Street school 
has permitted an enlargement of the 
course in the high school. 


ana has been 


Coraopolis 1932, Ambridge 1933. 


Noon Movies, the New 

Educational Tool 

L. K. MEOLA, Chairman Visual Educa- 
tion, John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Noon movies form a definite part of 
the curriculum because they solve ad- 
ministrative and housing problems, are 
source of economy for the Board of 
Education, and are a worth-while edu- 
cational tool. 

Noon movie films are directly and 
indirectly connected with classroom in- 
Direct application is in 11A 
English course or motion picture appre- 


struction. 


in which case noon 
movies are the laboratory for the class 
discussion. Indirect connection with 


ciation course, 


classroom is the integration of the mo- 
tion picture film in English, social 
science, natural science, oral English, 
dramatics, and skill subjects. Detailed 
analysis of two representative educa- 
tional films, ‘‘House of Rothschild” and 
the “Barretts of Wimpole Street,” is 


used to show how the films present as 
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WHO discovered America? Ten dif- 
ferent peoples claim that their ancestors 
discovered America before Columbus. 
They are the Chinese, Arabians, Vene- 
tians, Welsh, Portuguese, Dutch, 
Basques, Icelanders, Danes, and the Irish. 


In October, 1535, four hun- 
dred years ago, there came 
from an unknown press the 


English Bible. Perhaps you 
think of Winston primarily as publishers 
of textbooks, dictionaries, juvenile, and 
miscellaneous books. . . . But Winston 
does publish Bibles... more than 300 dif- 
ferent styles... the world’s largest line of 
self-pronouncing Bibles and Testaments. 


tt all 
ETHIOPIA (Abyssinia) is the oldest 
monarchy in the world. It has a form 
of Christianity, and in this connection 
note the prophecy in Psalm 68:31. 


So new that you probably 
haven’t heard about it is 
EverypAy LIFE (list $0.48), 
a Primer by Ethel Maltby 
Gehres, and designed to pre- 
pei any basal series. The text is about 
such activities as going to the shoe store, 
to the dentist, to the barber, to a farm. 
Illustrations are photographs of boys 
and girls engaged in these activities. 





Pt tele 
TWO out of every seven students have 
to repeat one year of school work before 
they reach the seventh grade. 


tt all 
JUST issued—and it’s free—an in- 
genious device that makes it fun for 
pupils to add a word each day to their 
vocabularies. It’s for the intermediate 
and junior grades. Send for the new 
Winston Worp-A-Day. 


V 


Ce 


Now is the time to order 
Workbooks. Arithmetic, 
Reading, Spelling, English, 
Geometry—these are just a 
few subjects covered by 
Winston Workbooks. 


tt at all 
FOR wore than 150 years after the first 
public schools were established in the 
United States, girls were not admitted. 


~ 
ONE new arithmetic series would be 
an Event in any publishing program, 
but two are almost a Revolution. THE 
New TRIANGLE ARITHMETICS, just off 
press, are distinctly an event; while 
THe New CurRRICULUM ARITHMETICS 
are the opening guns in the great Arith- 
metic Revolution of 1935. The new 
“‘stepped-up” curriculum has already 
proved successful in leading cities and 
states. For full explanation of both 
series, including the reasons for the 
development of the new curriculum, 
please write for circular. 


The JOHN C€. WI /Awee), poo’ COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO ¥ ATLANTA ¥ DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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true a picture as possible of the his- 
torical and economic conditions of the 
period with which the film is concerned. 

Through the motion pictures shown 
in the noon movies, students see for a 
nominal charge the leading pictures 
available. Through these pictures the 
school children see true life experiences. 
Because the film is shown in two-reel 
installments students may try in advance 
to solve the problems presented. At 
the end of the motion picture, they see 


how the director has found a desirable 
solution. These noon movies will teach 
students to appreciate good films and to 
arouse in them the desire to see only 
good motion pictures when they attend 
the motion picture theater. 

In conclusion, the wealth of material 
in classical and historical films furnishe 
sufficient reasons why this new educa- 
tional tool, through the media of the 
noon movies, should find a more defin- 
ite place in the curriculum of schools. 





NEW GREGG BOOKS | 


ALL PUBLISHED SINCE JANUARY, 


1935 





SN ASRS TEES 


Just off the press. 
implications. 


avoiding “‘padding.’’ 
available. 


| 
| New York 


Boston Toronto 





| The English of Business, Complete 
| By Hubert A. Hagar, Lillian Grissom Wilson, E. Lillian 
Hutchinson, and Clyde I. Blanchard 

| List Price $1.00 


| New in every way—an easier teaching plan—a novel series of informa- 
j tive supplementary exercises—a new exercise pad—an original and 
different treatment of business letter-writing. 

‘ 

| 


Essentials of Business Mathematics— 


Principles and Practice 


By R. Robert Rosenberg, C.P.A., Dickinson High School, 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


List Price $1.20 


A ninety-unit, intensive course adaptable to almost any program. 
| Conservative in scope, complete in coverage of essentials. 


| Teaching Methods and Testing 


| Materials in Business Mathematics 
By R. Robert Rosenberg 
List Price $1.20 


This volume definitely represents a milestone in testing and methods 
of teaching Business Arithmetic. 


Essentials of Commercial Law, Revised 
By Wallace H. Whigam, Lloyd L. Jones, and James W. Moody 
List Price $1.40 


A brand-new text emphasizing social and civic 
Simple in presentation; authoritative in treatment. 


| Intensive Bookkeeping and Accounting 
By Edwin H. Fearon, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
List Price $1.80 


A brand-new, one-year presentation covering all the fundamentals and 
The most economical comprehensive course 
Eliminates cost of expensive practice sets. 


| Send orders to our nearest office. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago 


For teachers only. 


San Francisco 


London Sydney 
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Some Implications of Progressive 
Education 
ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, President of 
the Department of Superintendence 
and Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, R. I. 

There is much confusion concerning 
the meaning of the term “‘progressive 
education.” Practically all schools are 
progressive to a degree. It is true that 
some of our more modern schools, 
in their enthusiasm to be progressive, 
have allowed freedom to approach li- 
cense, have encouraged self-expression 
without the necessary guidance, and 
have lost definite objectives in their at- 
tempt to prevent formality. A school 
is really progressive if it is attempting 
to move forward and integrate its pro- 
gram with a changing social order, and 
if it is experimenting constantly to ef- 
fect the necessary changes that involve 
progress. 

One of the most significant differ- 
ences between progressive education and 
that of the more formal education of the 
past is the recognition of what has 
been called ‘an estate of childhood.” 
That is, the school procedures and cur- 
riculum are based upon the fact that 
childhood has certain inalienable rights 
separate and distinct from mere prep- 
aration for adult life. It is the right of 
the child to live fully and richly at 
each age level and to participate in the 
school, home, and community life as 
a person. 

The recognition of these rights 
changed disciplinary practices both in 
the school and the home. It resulted 
in a discontinuance of the cruel dis- 
ciplinary procedures followed in the 
past and substituted therefor a humane 
consideration of the child’s right to be 
treated as an intelligent being. It 
brought a mew emphasis on a child 
environment in which it was possible 
for childhood to have those expeti- 
ences peculiarly befitted to it. 

From the standpoint of the school, 
this philosophy produced a functional 
curriculum in the old subject matter 
and added new objectives in the fields 
of the intangibles such as attitudes, ap- 
preciations, and ideals. The progres- 
sive school of today considers that hab- 
its of critical analysis, powers of evalu- 
ation, standards of conduct, and desir- 
able attitudes are just as important as 
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the accumulation of facts, knowledge, 
and skills. 

This means that the classrooms must 
be places where the children are active 
instead of passive, where they learn 
through their own activities, in groups 
or as individuals, instead of listening en 
masse constantly to lectures and direc- 
tions given by the teachers. They must 
be places where children are stimulated 
by the equipment, the activities of com- 
panions, or the suggestions of compan- 
ions or teachers to initiate, plan, and ac- 
complish the activities that are right for 
them at their particular ages. These 
workshops should offer the greatest pos- 
sible amount of freedom to each child, 
provided that the freedom is accompan- 
ied by a growing sense of responsibil- 
ity. 

If boys and girls are to be resource- 
ful and exhibit that priceless quality of 
character known as initiative when they 
grow into adult life, they must have had 
an infinite number of opportunities to 
initiate, under guidance, through the 
years of childhood. 


Necrology 





years, died August 18 in the Jefferson 
Hospital, Philadelphia. Before leaving 
for the Philadelphia hospital, Mr. Bro- 
sius turned over his work to Betty 
Baird, assistant superintendent, and 
Margaret C. Probst, secretary, with this 
remark, ‘Well, girls, I am all ready for 
Heaven; you go back to the office and 
get the work done.” 


F, A. OWEN, founder and president 
of F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
and founder of The Instructor, a 
classroom magazine for grade teachers, 
died July 18 at Conesus Lake, New 
York. 
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Curtis M. HARDING, 75, three times 
Representative of Bradford County in 
the State Legislature and friend of edu- 
cation, died suddenly in the William- 
sport Hospital August 22. Mr. Hard- 
ing was father of the Continuing Con- 
tract for teachers in Pennsylvania. 


AGNES E. MOoeEDINGER, teacher of 
health and physical education in the 
West Junior High School, Lancaster, 
was killed in an automobile accident 
on July 25. 

IDEALL COFFMAN, 23, a_ school 
teacher at Indian Head, died Septem- 
ber 4. 
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The Safest Place for Teachers 
is Under the T.C. U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the ‘“‘happy-go-lucky’’ crowd who refuse to 
worry about “‘rainy days.’’ But most teachers are not that fortunate. They have to be sure 
of an income when disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 

















S. S. Utz 


SAMUEL S. Utz, teacher of algebra 
and civics in Abington High School, 
died from a heart attack on August 5 


ie] 














Guy C. Brosius 
Guy C. Brosius, superintendent of 
Clinton County schools for a number of 


Bad Luck Hits 1 out of 5 
Teachers Every Year 


Records show that each year one out of every 
five teachers loses time, due to illness, accident 
or quarantine. You can’t afford to take the risk. 
The better way is to share, at small yearly cost, 
your risk with thousands of other teachers and 
then you will automatically share in all the fi- 
nancial protection and benefits this great organ- 
ization of teachers for teachers brings to you. 


Be Safe — Get Under 
the T. C. U. Umbrella 


It’s such a comfortable place to be, even when you are 
well, because you have no worries. But when trouble 
comes, it’s like being in a cyclone cellar while the tor- 
nado rages outside. T.C.U. protection is then price- 
less. Alberta Schwalbe of Los Angeles, Calif., writes: 

“*With hospital bills, doctor bills and loss of salary 
staring me in the face, what should come along but the 
welcome red, white and blue air mail letter? The 
substantial check therein relieved the situation tre- 


mendously. I’m so glad I took out this health and - 


accident policy. The T.C.U. umbrella is a real um- 
brella and I, for one, am glad I am privileged to 


crawl under it. 
Send the Coupon 
Today 


If you will act now and 
send the coupon we will 
tell you how you can get 
under the T.C. U. m- 
brella. 


Tcy 


Then you will 


FOUNDED have a true friend in time 
1899 & of need. Send the coupon 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


| 
today. | 
| 
945 T.C.U. Bullding, Lincoln, Nebr. | 





All These Benefits Are Yours 
when you are totally disabled 
$50 a Month by confining sickness. 
when you are totally disabled 
$50 a Month by accidental injuries (including 
automobile accidents). 
when you are quarantined 
$1 1 67 a Week and your salary has stopped. 
for illness that does not confin® 
$25 a Month to house but keeps from work. 


20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for tw® 
months when you are confined t® 

an established hospital. 

$333 to $1000 for major accidents, or for 

accidental loss of life. These 

indemnities are increased 10 per cent for each 

consecutive annual renewal of the policy for not 

to exceed five years. 

Double these benefits for travel accidents sus 

tained in railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to other benefits 

after your policy has been maintained in force for 

one year. 

Policies paying larger benefits are issued if you desire 








FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 945 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testi- 
monials. 


Name 





Address = = 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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Madonna of the Chair By Raphael 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings. ’ 
Literature, History, Geography and in Picture Study. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x314. 


Millions of them have been used in Schools and Homes. 


‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


Valuable Aids in Teaching Language, 


For 50 or more. 
Postpaid. Assorted as Desired. 


TWO CENT SIZE. 5%4x8. For 25 or more. 
“I know of no other company that gives such beautiful pictures for such a small amount of money.” 


ey: 
Send a stamp in October for a beautiful picture of “‘Whistler’s Mother”, its Descriptive Leaflet and full 
particulars of ‘‘Our Own New Course in Picture Study”, 72 Pictures. 72 Leaflets. 


Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations and two pictures for 15 cents in coin or stamps, 


‘Tha Perr Pictures @ 


Send 50 cents now for 25 pictures, each 5}4x8 about Columbus, the Pilgrims and Christmas 


BOX P.S. J., 
MALDEN, MASS. 


Subjects, Madonnas, etc. 





Thanks for Health Day 


The story of the mails in America, from the beginning 
when it cost 30 cents to send a letter from Philadelphia to 
Boston, will be dramatized in many schools this fall. In 
the pageant entitled, “The United States Mail Reviews Its 
History,” a prominent place is accorded Benjamin Franklin 
who was named joint Postmaster General of the American 

Colonies in 1753. Later he became the 
BU Y First Postmaster General of the United 

States. 
i i ria The occasion will be “Thanks for 
Health” Day on Wednesday, November 
27, (or any day during Thanksgiving 
Week) and the schools participating will 
thus assist in observing the opening of 
the 29th annual Christmas Seal sale. 
The programs comprise authentic health 
education material which need not be 
regarded as superimposed. The costumes 
and staging may be as simple or elaborate 
as desired. 

The program for grade schools in- 
cludes a Thanksgiving proclamation of historical value. A 
pageant “The Story of the Mail,” portrays the history 
of mails from 3000 B. C. to the first transcontinental 
flight by Lindbergh. “A Postmaster’s Dream’ is a short 
playlet revealing how the Christmas Seal originated and 
how it has helped to fight tuberculosis, the great enemy 
of childhood. There are two pageants for high schools. 
“Passing the Word,” the first, is a story in rhyme of what 
was thought about tuberculosis from the stone age to the 
present. It has interest for science, ancient, medieval, and 
modern history classes, and might be used as a special 
high school project. ‘The United States Mail Re- 
views Its History” is a striking review of how the mail was 
carried beginning with colonial days and ending with Lind- 
bergh’s flight to establish air mail routes. 

The high school programs are suitable likewise for junior 
colleges, preparatory schools, playground groups, women’s 
clubs, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and community theater 
groups. 

Further information and copies of the programs can be 
secured from county tuberculosis associations or the Penn- 
sylvania Tuberculosis Society, 311 S. Juniper Street, Phila- 
delphia. 





FIGHT 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Do not worry; eat three square meals a day; say your 
prayers; be courteous to your creditors; keep your digestion 
good; exercise; go slow and easy. Maybe there are other 
things that your special case requires to make you happy, 
but, my friend, these, I reckon, will give you a good lift.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 


Pertinent Pamphlets 
CALENDAR REFORM. Study Outline for Women’s Clubs. 
23 pp. The World Calendar Association, Inc., 485 

Madison Ave., New York 

No informed person denies the need of bringing our 
calendar up to date and correcting the discrepancies that 
have accumulated since it was remodeled 353 years ago by 
Pope Gregory, but there is no agreement on the method to 
be used or the kind of calendar that will best serve busi- 
ness, church, school, and club. The cardinal sins of the 
present calendar are that it is inconvenient, irregular, and 
costly. The purpose of revision is to make it simple, ac- 
curate, and convenient. Which of the 500 plans submitted 
to the League of Nations is best? The Women’s Inter- 
national Committee for Calendar Reform, world-wide 
in scope, thinks that it is more expedient in ‘‘stream- 
lining” the calendar not to revolutionize the entire system, 
but rather to correct its faults with the least possible up- 
heaval. So they propose a twelve-month year in perpetual 
form with three equal quarters of three months, the first 
month having 31 days, the remaining two having 30 days. 
Each quarter comprises 13 weeks or 91 days. Each month 
has 26 weekdays. Year-End Day, the odd 365th and last 
day of the year, is to be an extra Sunday. The additional 
366th day in leap year is to be an extra Saturday between 
June 30th and July 1st and is to be called Leap-Year Day. 
This plan conforms to the seasons, makes comparisons 
easy, stabilizes religious and secular holidays, and makes 
the transition from the old to the new easy and inexpen- 
sive. For copies of the booklet write Mrs. Margaret Becker 
Kulp, Executive Secretary, 1910 Bellevue Road, Harrisburg 
Pa. 


Winston Flashes 

EGINNING this month the column “Winston Flashes” 

will appear regularly in this publication. Many of the 
facts are startling; all are new, and each has been carefully 
verified. If at any time you wish to know the source of an 
unusual fact, drop a line to The John C. Winston Company, 
Winston Building, Philadelphia. The authority for the 
statement will be sent to you immediately. 








High School Debating 

IGH schools desiring debate handbooks and debate 

materials relating to the interstate debating topic should 
address C. S. Belfour, Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania 
Forensic and Music League, Extension Division, University 
of Pittsburgh. The handbooks are sent gratis to League 
schools requesting them and sell at 50 cents per copy to 
other schools. The NUEA Committee has made a number 
of pamphlets and brochures available for high school de- 
baters. These will be sent without charge on request. 
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Calendar 
1935 


October 3-4—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Lock Haven 

October 9-10—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

October 15—-Second Institute on Ex- 
ceptional Child, Woods Schools, 
Langhorne 

October 17-19—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 18—Arbor and Bird Day 

October 18—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 18-19—Bucknell Conference 
on Education, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 

October 24—Penn Day 

October 25—-Eastern Convention Dzis- 
trict, Easton 

October 25-26—Midwestern Conven- 
tion District, New Castle 

October 25-26—Eleventh Annual Con- 
ference on Secondary Education, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 

October 25-26—Pa. Historical Assn., 
Philadelphia 

November 1-2—Conference Pa. Branch 
Dept. of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, NEA, Harrisburg 

November 1-2—School Health Con- 
ference, Department of School 
Health and Physical Education, 
NEA, Philadelphia. James E. 
Rogers, Sec. 

November 1-2—Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Penn- 
Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 

November 11-17—National Art Week 

November 11-17—-American Education 
Week 

November 17-23——Children’s Book 
Week 

November 28-30—Annual Meeting of 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, Indianapolis, Indiana 





December 6-7—-Southern Convention 
District, Hanover 

December 26-28—State Convention of 
PSEA, Harrisburg 


1936 


February 22-27—-Department of Super- 
intendence, NEA, St. Louis, Mo. 
Penna. Breakfast, Tuesday morn- 
ing, February 25, at 7:30 o'clock. 
Statler Hotel, $0.85 

March 25-28—Southeastern Convention 
District and Schoolmen’s Week, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 

April 24-25—Pennsylvania Forensi« 
and Music League, Ninth Annual 
Final State Contest, Pottsville 

June 28-July 2— National Education 


Association Convention, Portland, 


Oregon 





ENJOY YOUR WEEK-ENDS in NEW YORK 





$2 to $4 Single - $2.50to$5 Double All Expense Week-End Rate 


Famous Table d’Hote Restaurants $' .00 
LUNCHEON .. . . 40cto75c IN NEW YORK - - 511 
DINNER . ... . 75¢to $1.50 | Including fine room, private 


A La Carte service of merit. bath, meals, entertainment. 
Adjacent to Radio City a Clientele Convenient to everything 





ow BRISTOL 


129 West 48th Street 
T. Elliot Tolson, Pres. - Joseph E. Bath, Mer. | E Ww Y Oo Rk K 


























Interesting 
. 
Carefully graded 


Here, at last, is factual material on the 
wonders of contemporary life; use it to 
overcome reading difficulties and to 
increase redding power. Beautifully 
: illustrated 
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Three-Book Series 


° 
For Intermediate 
and Upper Grades 
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Po 
You will want to know more | Sai, SRiciy, | <# 


about these two new series 
of readers. May we send you 
complete information about 
them? You need only drop a 
line of inquiry to the branch 
office which serves your state. 


: #i i : “w Six-Book 
THE » a #* Series 
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New York @ Boston 
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A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for State Standard Limited Certificate. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or senior high school fields, bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 

Degree curricula in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, Music, 
and Kindergarten. 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg Commerce Francis B. Haas 
California Industrial Arts Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Industrial Arts and Home Economics Leslie Pinckney Hill 
ND ck ct ach no op eR RGG pe SERRA ERO OMS Pa ee oe gE RES Ss Re EERE G. C. L. Riemer 
E. Stroudsburg I NR ons vines dks ounce ee oc acoos T. T. Allen 
Edinboro Art Education Carmon Ross 
Indiana Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music ......Charles R. Foster 
Kutztown Library and Art Hawcntion ...... 60. 0060eess00d Q. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Kindergarten Education ......... Dallas W. Armstrong 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music .... William R. Straughn 
Millersville .......... Library—Industrial Arts Landis Tanger 
Shippensburg Cooperative Education Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock Health Education Charles S. Miller 
West Chester Health Education and Music Norman W. Cameron 





All institutions offer two-year advanced curriculum in elementary education for Nor- 
mal School graduates, four-year curriculum in elementary education and preparation for 
the State Standard Limited Certificate, and four-year curriculum in the junior high school 
field and in the senior high school field. Curricula in special fields are offered only in 
designated institutions. 





CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Say you saw it im the Pennsylvania School Journal 





